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Disarmament and the Pacific 
By F. W. EccLeston 


HE writer has at each of the Conferences of the Institute 
which he has attended endeavoured to secure a first-rate 
round-table discussion on the problem of disarmament as it 
affects the Pacific. But though the representations he has 
made on behalf of the Australian groups have received a de- 
gree of encouragement from other groups before Conferences, 
somehow or other a really serious discussion on this subject 
has never taken place. The Victorian group regards disarm- 
ament as a subject of fundamental importance, and without 
committing itself to any dogmas on the subject, or any view 
that it can be dealt with on a regional basis,* believes that it is 
a question which should be approached from the point of 
view of the interests of Pacific nations. It would like, there- 
fore, to prepare the ground for a discussion at the next Con- 
ference, with a view to setting in operation a research project 
designed to explore the conditions of a satisfactory handling 


* The suggestion that the regional method of approach should be adopted for the 
consideration of the problem of armaments does not involve the suggestion that inter- 
national problems or the machinery for securing peace need be regionalised. All these 
problems are world problems. What is in issue is the manner of approach. At some 
stage coOrdination is needed. But it is quite a false view that the only coOrdinations 
should take place in highly centralised world organisations. A certain amount of 
decentralised activity is necessary as a preliminary, in order that local problems 
should receive adequate consideration and the ultimate coérdination may be effective. 
It is an illusion to think that the inventions of science and the improvement of com- 
munications have made greater centralisation possible. The increasing self-conscious- 
ness of all nations and the move for self-determination are just as much the product 
of these new factors. These things prevent excessive decentralisation. Better com- 
munications mean that meetings can be attended in the old centres, but they do not 
mean that the decisions of these meetings will be followed; that depends on the 
development of local opinion. 
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of the problem. The writer, therefore, welcomes the invita- 
tion of the Editor of PACIFIC AFFAIRS to put his views on dis- 
armament as it affects the Pacific. He does this quite unoffi- 
cially; the responsibility of the article is his alone, though it 
has been discussed by various students in Melbourne. 

The only objection of weight, which has been made to the 
detailed consideration of the subject at previous sessions of 
the Conference, has been that disarmament is a world prob- 
lem, and that it is wrong for a regional organisation to handle 
a problem which cannot be regionalised. This, however, begs 
the question in several ways. It may be agreed that disarma- 
ment is a world problem. It would hardly be suggested, 
however, that the incidents of the world system of armaments 
affect each part of the world in the same way. They obvi- 
ously do not. Europe is armed to the teeth. The League 
of Nations is surrounded by bayonets and artillery. The Pa- 
cific is only partially armed. It is surely the duty of a 
regional organisation to analyse the differences in these inci- 
dents, and see on what basis they rest and whether opportuni- 
ties exist, arising out of our peculiar circumstances, for 
advancing the cause of peace through disarmament in the 
Pacific. The objections could only be valid if it could be 
shown that the armaments of the world were organised into a 
world-wide complex of such intensity that a movement of 
armaments in one part would vitally affect every other part. 
I shall give reasons for suggesting that this idea is quite 
wrong. It is, indeed, deduced from the conception of a Euro- 
pean balance of power, and is not applicable to other parts 
of the world under modern conditions. 

Even as applied to Europe, regional considerations have 
considerable weight. The scale of the British armies or even 
those of Spain is not related to those of Poland. The fact is 
that in every phase of every armament problem—every prob- 
lem of strategy and tactics—the geographical factor questions 
of locality and distance and time, are fundamental. If a 
world-wide international body were constituted and a deci- 
sion arrived at for a considerable reduction in armaments, 
the experts who were detailed to implement that decision, 
would have to review each part of the globe to see what spe- 
cial provisions would have to be made to meet its special 
conditions. 
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FAILURE to recognise this fact has, I believe, played 
some part in the want of success of most disarmament 
conferences. It is, | suggest, due to the fact that powers 
with interests outside Europe were the chief protagonists 
at the Washington and London Conferences that those Con- 
ferences were relatively successful. It was the regional ele- 
ment that counted. The idea, however, that all naval ques- 
tions are world problems is not unnatural, because it was true 
during the most of the nineteenth century. The contest for 
the command of the sea was fought out with sailing ships, 
which could move all over the world on power derived from 
the atmosphere. The supremacy won by Nelson at Trafalgar 
was not disputed for nearly a century. When it was disputed 
by Germany, conditions had radically changed. Warships 
were highly elaborated mechanisms dependent on fuel sup- 
plies and needing constant maintenance. The mobility of the 
sailing ship was gone, twentieth-century battleships were 
floating fortresses which could never move far from their 
bases. Modern navies cannot fight away from highly 
equipped naval stations from which they draw supplies and 
personnel and to which they go for repair. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the mobility of navies is almost as restricted as 
land forces, and, therefore, their strategic role is revolution- 
ised. It is no longer true that naval problems are unified 
world problems. Locality and distance are limiting factors, 
and regional considerations are, therefore, all important. It 
is true that if in the modern naval organisations, the power 
of the unit were sacrificed in order to secure mobility, navies 
could be constructed which could fight at great distances. 
But the presence of the floating fortress, such as a battleship, 
would reduce such mobile fleets to impotence so far as the 
realisation of any strategic objective was concerned. 
Another factor led to the increase of naval power during 
the nineteenth century. This was the primitive character of 
extra-European nations. They lacked the equipment of a 
modern State and could be overawed by the display of power 
which European States could make. The latter could, there- 
fore, impose their will without much difficulty. But in mod- 
ern times new conditions, material and psychological and 
spiritual, have entirely changed their point of view and status. 
Displays of power have now little value. There has been a 
world-wide development of self-determination, which im- 
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mensely restricts the influence of navies and the range of 
power. It is equally true, of course, that as between civilised 
countries the power of one nation to dominate another is 
immensely weakened, and the profit to be gained from such 
dominance is almost negligible. Throughout the world there 
is growing equilibration of the human factor, whether it re- 
sides in European races or in the primitive tribes. This 
world movement in itself restricts and limits the wide sweep 
of power which was characteristic of the last century. 


ig is frequently taken for granted that nations will not dis- 

arm until they feel themselves secure, or until all great 
problems likely to arouse international hostility are settled, 
or until machinery for their settlement is set up. This has 
led to the development of two schools of thought, one of 
which seeks security as a sine qua non for all peaceful devel- 
opment, and the other similarly regards arbitration. But 
security is a relative, not an absolute, concept. The main— 
almost the sole—threat to security is the armament. It is 
just as logical to discuss disarmament sans phrase as security. 
In my opinion the search for security is more likely to be 
effective through disarmament, than through armaments. 
The question of arbitration is a more promising method of 
advance. But the efficacy of arbitration depends upon much 
more than the formal recognition of a court. If nations are 
really afraid of their security they are not going to devolve 
on a few individuals the right to determine problems on 
which they conceive their existence to depend. Most advo- 
cates of arbitration are therefore driven to advocate some 
organisation of force to enforce its decisions, an idea which 
leaves the matter very much in the place from which we 
started. 

We need, in fact, a deeper analysis of the relations be- 
tween nations, and particularly in regard to their power to 
influence the conduct of other nations by force. Armaments 
are envisaged mainly as means to obtain safety for the pos- 
sessor. But they have grown so powerful that they are a 
menace. This is due to an extent to the fact that throughout 
history they have served another role, that of enforcing 
policy. By this is meant that nations have constantly used 
armaments to realise some objective which is more than mere 
security, some dynastic racial and economic advantage. 
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Throughout long periods of history wars have been of this 
character. War for the enforcement of policy may be regarded 
as almost the normal form of war. 

In the Kellogg Pact, war as a method of enforcing na- 
tional policy is outlawed, but not as a means of national 
defence. This has been regarded as an anomaly. But 
anomalous as it is, it in fact corresponds to a real difference 
which is revealed in analysis. If we could envisage a world 
in which each nation occupied a separate island, set at some 
distance from any other island, and which contained the 
essentials for the existence of its people, we would have a 
world which was ideally secure and stable. The difficulty 
of passing across the sea and landing and overcoming another 
nation would be great, and such an attack could be easily 
repelled. A minimum of defensive armaments would be 
sufficient to make every State secure. If two States occu- 
pied one land area the position would not be so stable, be- 
cause land attacks are easier and can be made suddenly. But 
if the nations each occupied territory in which their resources 
were ample, the temptation to attack would not be great, and 
defensive armaments on a somewhat larger but still defensive 
scale would make both secure. It will be seen that if the 
Kellogg Pact were regarded seriously by all nations, and 
there were no fears of aggressive attacks, nations could re- 
duce their armaments to the same defensive minimum as we 
have imagined. The problem of international order would 
be merely a phase of the problem of civil order. We would 
need protection only from the outlaw. 

But, in fact, wars to enforce policy have been normal, and 
the world has never approached this condition of theoretical 
security. Now a war to enforce policy involves something 
more than defensive armaments, it involves expeditionary 
troops, or what I shall call “surplus armaments,” i. e., troops 
on ships which can go and conquer other countries, and oc- 
cupy and rule over them. It will be seen, of course, that 
immediately surplus armaments are created, the problem of 
security changes. If one nation creates surplus armaments, 
all other nations within reach of it are in danger until they 
have created equivalent forces. When they do this they 
obtain the same security, but with: large surplus forces in the 
world the position is essentially less stable. Nations differ, 
in their will to live, in their warlike character, in their mili- 
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tary skill, in their economic resources. One nation or an- 
other is likely to break down under the strain. Moreover 
there is no measure in this competition of force. When you 
once get away from defensive needs there is no real criterion 
of security. All we can hope for is a rough balance of power, 
which, however, has always proved unstable. 


F what I have said is correct, armaments are, of course, fu- 

tile. They do not procure security, they threaten it. On 
the other hand they do not really enforce policy when nations 
are relatively armed, because one thwarts the other. It is 
true that while the opposing armaments create a sort of 
equilibrium, diplomats are at work handling international 
problems, and working out settlements. But the decisions 
bear little relation to sound social or ethical considerations. 
They are mainly related to the force exercisable by the nations 
concerned. Indeed, during a regime of competing armaments, 
problems are rarely settled in any real sense at all, they are 
merely factors in the balance of power. Social and ethical 
development is inhibited. 

Such an equilibrium as I have envisaged tends to be built 
up in a group of nations who are relatively highly developed 
and linked together by some geographical or other factor. 
Until such an equilibrium has been built up and outside it, 
weaker units suffer and undeveloped nations tend to become 
the victims of the policy of the stronger nations. At certain 
stages mere conquest was the normal result of war, and the 
acquisition of territory its main objective. In many cases, 
however, a particular international issue led to war. In each 
case it was the aim of the aggressive nation to impose its will 
on the other, and so make it either surrender to the conqueror, 
cede territory or else do what was necessary to comply with 
the victor’s desires on the point at issue. Here we may note, 
however, that circumstances are changing. In times which 
we may Call generically feudal, it was the usual thing for the 
mass of the people to attach themselves to a leader, in order 
that they might have his protection. They followed the 
leader in his struggles, and loyalty was the chief virtue in 
social life. Under such circumstances the defeat of the 
leader was all that was sufficient to make the group he led 
conform to the will of the victor. It was, therefore, easy to 
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secure the ends of policy by war, simply by defeating the 
leader. But under modern democratic conditions this is not 
so. The mass of the people is sovereign, the Government is 
the servant of the people—is created by it. The overthrow 
of the Government does not carry the people—democracies 
are used to their government being overthrown. It is their 
metier. And, therefore, you do not necessarily secure the aims 
of policy by defeating the government of the State. In order 
to get what you want you may have also to dominate or change 
the multifarious will of the whole mass. This is a matter of 
the utmost difficulty and it is thus a further obstacle to the 
realisation of policy by war. Neither victory nor defeat have 
much bearing on positive political objectives. The changes 
wrought by the world war and the peace were revolutionary, 
but they bore little relation to the objects for which the war 
was fought. The nations gathered together at Paris found 
that they could not remould the world as they desired because 
there were millions of people who would not conform to the 
wishes of the nations or of their own rulers. International 
problems are far more obstinate than they have ever been, 
and the chances of securing the ends of policy are far more 
remote. 

On the other hand, though the role of power in interna- 
tional affairs and of armaments as instruments of power is 
diminishing, there are countervailing considerations. The 
issues between nations are more momentous—they concern 
whole peoples. The risks are more precarious, and the re- 
sources available to create armaments are vaster. Under demo- 
cratic conditions the control of policy is less certain. In par- 
ticular, the control of armaments by democratic governments 
tends to be irregular and risky. A good deal of the trouble 
we now have to encounter at the present day is, however, due 
to the legacies of the past. Not only have we got a set of 
ideas—of traditions and loyalties which are derived from the 
feudal days, but we have got a world in which the policies 
of previous centuries have left their mark. Dynastic struggle 
—the aggrandisement of families and classes—the greed of 
aggressive, warlike races for more territories, then the search 
of trading nations for wealth and goods have influenced the 
grouping of nations, their dispositions, boundaries and other 
relations. 
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Thus we get a world distorted. We get nations ruled by 
others in some cases simply for the purpose of aggrandise- 
ment, and in others to secure economic resources. In order 
to maintain that position vast surplus armaments are created 
and they are maintained to protect a status quo which is the 
result of false policy of previous generations. Around this a 
rough equilibrium of opposing armaments has been estab- 
lished which produces a kind of stalemate. In such a situa- 
tion progress towards the solution of international problems 
on scientific lines is impossible. Armaments, indeed, when 
they reach their full development, form a monstrous system 
which is in itself the greatest factor in world unrest. It does 
not bring security. It is the greatest menace. It does not 
secure the aims of policy. It thwarts policy. It inhibits sta- 
bilisation and the solution of world problems. It exhausts 
nations economically and puts the conduct of international 
policy under a severe strain—renders it nervous and uncertain. 
Even international processes like arbitration cannot operate 
successfully in the shadow of armaments. It is obvious that 
the proportionate reduction of armaments would leave the 
problem of security better than it is. And, with each slacken- 
ing of the tremendous strain, the benevolent social forces 
would become more effective. 


"THE above is a severely theoretical analysis of the position. 

It is so theoretical that it may seem unreal. It is now 
necessary to see how these theoretical considerations apply to 
the world as it is. 

If we look around the world today we shall see that it may 
be, from the point of view of armaments, divided into distinct 
regions. The region of Western Europe, in which we get the 
intense concentration of armaments such as we have described, 
is one. But the entire outer world, or at any rate the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans, is almost in the condition of ideal 
security imagined at the beginning of the argument. Most of 
the nations in this area have hardly any arms at all or, at any 
rate, no naval armaments. The distances are great, nations 
are self-contained and self-supporting. The main threat to 
security is constituted by the great concentration of European 
armaments, one object of which is to protect interests of Euro- 
pean States in the Pacific. These apparently are the provok- 
ing causes of the two great fleets of Japan and the U. S. A. 
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in the Pacific, the role of which we shall discuss later. The 
first requisite to an appreciation of the position is to under- 
stand the reason for the concentration of armaments in the 
region of Western Europe and its bearing on the outer world. 

The nations of Europe represent a phase in the develop- 
ment of civilisation which may justly be called Imperialism. 
Since the Middle Ages they have reached a pitch of intel- 
lectual and economic attainment never before reached. They 
have for ages occupied a territory which afforded great riches, 
which, in turn, induced the growth of great populations. As 
the virgin resources were used up, these nations had to find 
resources abroad. They did this in the other continents inhab- 
ited sometimes by weaker civilised races and sometimes by 
primitive races. They developed a system which brought 
immense riches to Europe. But gradually European popula- 
tions began to depend more and more on foreign supplies, 
even for food and raw material for the manufactures which 
brought them wealth. Spain, and later Great Britain, devel- 
oped this system to great lengths, and Britain now depends 
as no other nation has ever done on foreign supplies. But most 
nations of Western Europe followed suit until the unique 
spectacle was offered of a group of very powerful nations all 
dependent more or less on foreign supplies for the livelihood 
of their populations, also building huge armaments for the 
protection of their trade and the advancement of their im- 
perialistic policy. 

It is not necessary to condemn imperialism. On balance 
it has benefited the human race and extended civilisation to 
the furthest limits of the world. At the same time it was 
dangerously unstable; it perpetuated the international antag- 
onisms of the feudal or dynastic stage and made them more 
uncompromising and destructive. The phase of imperialism 
was, indeed, not permanent, because the outer world could not 
forever be quiescent and permit itself to be drawn on for sup- 
plies. The methods of western civilisation were learnt by 
others, and these nations began to develop their own resources 
for their own benefit. Imperialism was bound to wane before 
economic democracy and the insistence of all communities on 
being regarded sociaily and economically as ends in them- 
selves. Imperialism is, indeed, a weakness rather than a 
strength. But the West could not give up without some read- 
justment which gave scope to their populations. 
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With regard to the armaments rendered necessary by the 
imperialism of western nations, special conditions developed 
on account of geographical factors. All the nations of Western 
Europe depended on sea communications through narrow 
seas, the Mediterranean, the North Sea, the English Channel, 
the Baltic and the Bay of Biscay. These routes coincided; 
each was, therefore, liable to sudden attack. Great Britain, 
an island, stood in a position of strategic advantage to them 
all. Britain was, on the other hand, more deeply committed 
than any, a very large proportion of her essential supplies 
coming from overseas. For her the fleet was essential, and 
was carefully built up. She gained the command of the seas at 
Trafalgar, and held it for a century. This gave her the power 
to strike a vital blow at the communications of other European 
States, and, in case of a nation with a frontage to the Atlantic, 
to bring it into subjection by a blockade. But Britain had 
only a small army. She adopted free trade and her policy 
was peaceful—almost necessarily so owing to her dependence 
on trade. She never actually used her power, except when the 
Continent was out of balance. But when Germany challenged 
her with a fleet her command was gone and her peril extreme. 
This situation, built up out of a great concentration of force, 
could not be solved along the lines of force. 

European armaments were potent to destroy. They had 
no constructive effect. The chief danger was the power to 
strike a sudden blow at a vital part or vital supplies. This 
was a paralysing factor. To parry such a sudden blow, pow- 
erful armaments constantly on watch were necessary. But 
the area was so narrow that armaments intended for defence 
could pass rapidly to the offensive. In such a strategical situa- 
tion the maxim that the offensive is the best defence was, un- 
fortunately, true. There is, indeed, no easy way out of the 
European complex. The need is for a new era and a new 
adjustment. But in the passions aroused by such a concentra- 
tion there was no adjustment, war had to come. Yet, though 
the great war was fought to bring the system to an end, and 
agencies have been started for this purpose, they have so far 
been ineffective. Even the surrender of Germany did not 
bring about a better order. It is only the wisdom derived 
from the lessons of the war which can do so. 
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wera: then is the bearing of this European concentration 
on the situation in the outer world? We have seen that in 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans there are no nations except 
the U. S. A. and Japan which have “surplus armaments’ — 
armaments capable of enforcing policy. Few of them have 
organised defensive armaments of much power. Apparently 
they feel themselves secure. Apparently they do not fear the 
fleets of the U.S. A. and Japan. One wonders whether this is 
mere foolhardiness or taking a fair risk or sound policy due 
to an appreciation of the new conditions of self-determina- 
tion. I suggest, also, that there is some realisation that fleets 
are not so mobile as they were once and that the distances of 
the Pacific are a factor of safety. Nevertheless, a large fleet 
can threaten an undefended country even at a distance and 
some minimum of defensive armaments seems necessary. 

It is equally legitimate to wonder what role the fleets of 
Japan and the U. S. A. play. The only bases of Japan are on 
the Japanese islands or islands of the China Sea. They give 
Japan complete command here. But Japan does not use them 
to get command of the mainland. Japan tried to use her posi- 
tion for this purpose but found that such a policy did not pay. 
Japan does not threaten America. American admirals in the 
recent Senate enquiry into the proposed London Naval Treaty 
admitted this though they opposed the treaty. So far as any 
danger from the Pacific is concerned the fleet of the United 
States is, therefore, quite unnecessary. And the United States 
is a self-sufficient State whose only trade is in surplus exports 
and luxury imports, so that its fleet is not essential to protect 
its trade. The anomaly of the position becomes still more 
striking when it is realised that these two fleets could not fight 
each other since neither fleet has any base near enough to the 
territorial waters of the other. It is a maxim of naval strategy 
that a modern fleet of capital ships would not be safe in fight- 
ing a powerful fleet more than 500 miles from its bases. It is 
understood, however, that there is a school of thought in the 
Navy Department of the U. S. A. which believes that ad- 
vanced bases could be improvised and used as a means of 
attack, and that the theorists of the department are intrigued 
by this possibility, and it forms the unacknowledged basis for 
American naval requirements. The long trips of the Ameri- 
can navy are said to have been undertaken with a view to 
working out this theory. Naval strategists in other countries 
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do not believe that this idea is sound, and it is more than 
doubtful whether there is any cogent reason or international 
situation which can develop, which would induce the Ameri- 
can people to allow such a risk to be taken. 

If the situation in the Pacific were alone to be considered, 
one would be forced to believe that the only reason for the 
existence of either of these fleets is the existence of the other. 
But in taking this view we would be leaving out of account 
the European fleets. Of these the British fleet is the most 
experienced and powerful in the world. The numerous com- 
mitments of the Empire very much diminish its striking 
power. But its prestige is enormous. It has interests in the 
Pacific to protect. It must also make a strenuous effort to 
protect the trade and the supplies of raw material and food 
on which Great Britain is so vitally dependent, though this 
effort is only made difficult by the fleets of other nations. But 
if we apply the same analysis to European navies we will see 
that they also cannot wage war in the outer world, because of 
the lack of bases. There is no continental nation which has 
the slightest chance of protecting its distant possessions against 
a powerful enemy. The British navy has bases all over the 
world, but none further away than Malta which can take a 
postwar battleship. It certainly could not move a fleet to the 
Pacific to meet the fleet of either Japan or the U. S. A. Nor 
could it menace the Atlantic coasts of America. On the other 
hand, while armaments exist on the scale which they do in 
Europe, Britain must retain a very powerful fleet to meet 
attacks and protect the commerce which approaches Euro- 
pean waters. 

The position appears to be, therefore, that, apart from the 
concentration in Western Europe, the armaments of the only 
powers which can operate in the distant oceans are anomalous 
in the fact that they cannot be brought to bear on one another. 
Each completely dominates a home area so that no expedition 
would dare to attack. Neither has the mechanism or the 
organisation to launch distant attacks, or get command of 
interests protected by the other. Strategically, the main fleets 
are sterile and inoperative. They serve no purpose either of 
policy or defence. They might as well not exist. If they were 
scaled down, security and policy would remain the same. It is 
also clear that the large concentrations of Europe have a very 
small effect on the situation in the outer oceans, and that 
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reduction and disarmament might go on in the outer world 
without damage. Every diminution in the power of these 
navies, every diminution of striking power, improves the 
position. 

This constitutes the supreme value of the two agreements 
of Washington and London—stabilising strengths and pre- 
venting the competition of armaments. The former, by pro- 
hibiting the establishment of further bases in the Pacific, 
finally prevented any change which might be brought about 
to render offensive movements possible. The latter, also, by 
its reduction of capital ships and stabilisation of small ships, 
diminishes striking power to such an extent that offensive 
movements are out of the question. 

It is suggested, therefore, that disarmament in the Pacific 
to the extent that no nation will have more than mere defen- 
sive armaments capable of repelling the only ships that could 
attack them would be possible, and that it would promote, 
rather than imperil, security. When this came about, nations 
would be free to adjust their common problems in freedom 
and without the menace of armaments, while, on the other 
hand, if the outer oceans were stabilised in this way, the 


European nations, in the adjustment of their vastly more diffi- 
cult problems, would be relieved of a set of problems which 
are an imponderable factor in their difficulties. 


HIS article is not written, however, with the object of 

advocating disarmament in the Pacific on a regional basis. 
It is an attempt to make a prima facie case for disarmament 
so as to base a proposition for Institute study of the problem 
of disarmament as it affects Pacific nations. The object is to 
ascertain whether it is possible to take advantage of what 
seem to be favourable conditions in the Pacific for the reduc- 
tion of armaments. Such a study should be made with the 
assistance of experts to cover the following main issues: 

(1) An assessment of the strategical positions of Pacific 
nations to see what are their risks and vital policies and 
whether such proposition would justify disarmament or reduc- 
tion of armaments or changes in their form. 

(2) What risks Pacific nations would run from the arma- 
ments of Europeans if they disarmed or reduced their arma- 
ments to defensive proportions. 
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(3) Whether a minimum of defensive forces for each 
nation could be established in the Pacific which would render 
them safe from aggression. 

(4) Whether the capacity of long-distance cruisers to 
prey on trade would so affect the position of Pacific nations 
as to compel them to maintain armaments. 


(5) If we secured disarmament on a regional basis, 
would Pacific nations be justified in relying upon the cove- 
nants of European powers not to move their fleets to the 
Pacific? 

(6): Is it necessary to secure stabilisation of the political 
affairs of China before we can bring about Pacific disarma- 
ment? 

(7) Is a settlement of the issue of the Freedom of the 
Seas necessary before we can get Pacific disarmament? 


(8) Are there any other outstanding questions which 
affect the problem of Pacific disarmament? 


It is suggested that there can hardly be any more appro- 
priate subject upon which members of the Institute can spend 
their time than the policy of disarmament in the region which 
they have selected as theirs. 


The Peasant Worker In Japan 


By K. Matsuoka 


HE conflict between the economic interests of the land- 
owner and the tenant farmer—as these words are used in 
their modern sense—may be said to have begun as far back as 
the beginning of the Meiji era (1868) when the land reforms, 
which established the right to own property in fact as well as 
in name, were instituted. Up to that time the rights of owner- 
ship belonged to the feudal lord and it is doubtful whether 
any true ownership existed on the part of those who nominally 
held the land. The right to dispose of the land was very re- 
stricted on account of the prohibition to alienate the land per- 
manently and the restrictions placed upon its division. The 
land reforms recognized the right to hold private property 
and thereby made possible the development of capitalism. 
The aforementioned prohibitions and restrictions relating to 
the ownership and transfer of land were annulled and the 
payment of taxes in money instead of in kind was instituted. 
The tenant farmers, however, were still required, as in feudal 
times, to pay their land rent from the crop yield. 

This system proved to be an important factor in accelerat- 
ing the economic struggle which, sooner or later, was bound 
to arise between the tenant farmer and the landowner. With 
the development of capitalism and the general increase of 
prices, including those of land and grain, the profits of the 
landowners increased enormously. The tenant farmers, on 
the other hand, suffered from a two-fold disadvantage due to 
the general rise in prices and the obligation to pay land rent 
from the crop yield. This combination of circumstances, 
continued through many years, has reduced the tenant farmer 
to a condition of great destitution. 

In spite of the fact, howeve-, that these conditions had 
been in operation for fifty years, there was practically no 
movement on the part of farmers to better their lot until the 
farmers’ movement suddenly sprang into existence at the 
time of the late world war. This can be accounted for by rea- 
sons peculiar to Japan. The survival of the feudal idea that 
the landowner and tenant farmer stood in the relation of 
master and servant, with a spirit of benevolent despotism 


emanating from the former, delayed the development of self- 
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consciousness on the part of the tenant farmer. In the second 
place, the fact that the number of peasant proprietors and 
tenant-peasant proprietors is very large in comparison with 
the area of arable land, and that landlord and tenant are 
often combined in the same person, has made it very difficult 
indeed to organize a class-conscious farmers’ movement. This 
condition of affairs has had a far-reaching effect on the far- 
mers’ movement and will influence the future as well. To 
illustrate this point I shall be more explicit. 

The acceptance of the feudalistic relationship between 
landowner and tenant farmer presupposes that an equality of 
rights and duties on the part of both classes is not recognized. 
Take, for example, the contracts which are made between 
the two parties. For the most part they are made by word of 
mouth, not by written contract, and are frequently terminated 
by the arbitrary will of the landowner. The present civil code 
deals with the rights of the tenant farmer very lightly indeed. 
The so-called rights of leased land are not bona fide rights at 
all. If the land is alienated to a third party who in turn de- 
mands the return of the land, the tenant farmer has no choice 
but to surrender the land at once. In short, the landowner 
maintains the feudalistic attitude and the farmer is content 
with his servile position. Upon this relation the contracts of 
tenancy are based. 

These conditions, which obtain not only in the farm vil- 
lages but elsewhere as well, reveal the fact that the Meiji 
Restoration was not so much a capitalistic revolution prima- 
rily, as the result of a struggle between two feudal factions in 
which the Tokugawa regime was overthrown and replaced 
by the successful faction who manipulated affairs and in- 
stituted the reforms of the Restoration in order to strengthen 
their own position and secure permanent power. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the spirit of despotism on the one 
hand and a servile attitude on the other has survived for so 
long, particularly in country districts where the influence of 
capitalism was slow to permeate and the feudalistic ideas had 
been long entrenched. 


ET us now consider the problem of the peasant proprietor 
along with the fact that the area of arable land in Japan 

is very small in comparison with the farming population. 
The density of population in Japan is about the third highest 
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in the world and if the area of arabie land is taken as a basis 
of comparison, Japan will probably stand first. Another fac- 
tor which complicates the situation is that the area held by 
landowners who do not cultivate their land is increasing. 
These landowners simply rent the land to tenants who in turn 
cultivate a small area. Nothing by way of large-scale farming 
is attempted. It may be said, therefore, that small-scale 
farming controls the economic conditions of Japanese agri- 
culture and the prosperity or failure of the peasant proprietor 
forms the crux of the agrarian problem. Another phenome- 
non is the existence of the tenant-peasant proprietor who tills 
his own and some rented land as well. The following statis- 
tics will show that this type of farmer is most numerous: 


Class of Land Occupancy Per Cent of Agrarian Population 
Peasant proprietors 26.52 
Tenant farmers 23.45 
Tenant-peasant proprietors 35.33 
Non-working landowners 14.70 


When sixty-two per cent of the entire agrarian popula- 
tion are either peasant proprietors or tenant-peasant proprie- 
tors, the struggle between landowner and tenant becomes a 
rather anomalous and sectional one, and is the main reason 
why a class-conscious farmers’ movement has been so slow in 
developing. It cannot be emphasized too often that the posi- 
tion of the peasant proprietor is a crucial one and the key to 
the solution of the agrarian problem can only be found in his 
economic relief. 


GENERAL ASPECT OF THE FARMERS’ MOVEMENT 


THES problem must be looked at from two standpoints, 

namely: the character of the tenant disputes, and the or- 
ganization of farmers’ unions as the bodies which deal with 
special disputes when they arise and which at the same time 
are engaged in the general class struggle. The sudden ap- 
pearance of the farmers’ movement at the time of the late 
world war can be accounted for, in part, by the phenomenal 
growth of the cities and the rapid development of the capi- 
talist system which occurred at that time, along with the in- 
crease of distress and oppression of the rural population. 
The industrial labor movement of the cities stimulated the 
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farmers to help their own cause by organizing unions. In a 
word, the destitution under which the farmers suffered, along 
with the new thoughts that came from various sources, were 
bound to break up the feudalistic bonds which had held land- 
owner and tenant farmer together, and, in the end, bring 
about the inevitable class struggle. 

Until the year 1920 there had never been more than 500 
tenant disputes in any one year, but since then there has been 
an average of more than 1,500 a year. In 1926 alone there 
were as many as 2,700, the largest in any one year; in 1927 
the number fell to 1,600, and in 1928 to about 1,200. The 
following figures will show the number of disputes and per- 
sons involved since 1917, when the first disputes occurred: 

Year Cases People Involved 


Landowners Tenants 


1917 85 

1918 256 

1919 326 

1920 408 5,326 34,605 
1921 1,680 33,985 145,890 
1922 1,578 29,077 125,750 
1923 1,917 32,712 134,503 
1924 1,532 27,222 110,920 
1925 2,206 23,001 134,646 
1926 2,751 39,705 151,061 
1927 1,665 19,335 75,755 
1928 1,214 11,356 41,632 


A word about the main causes of the farmers’ disputes. 
For the most part they center about the opposing interests of 
landowner and tenant farmer; dissatisfaction with the terms 
of contract and the way in which the contracts are made; the 
distress of the tenant farmer due to the decreasing value of 
farm products and the increased cost of living; the gradually 
enlarging outlook and developing ideas of the farmer. The 
failure of crops due to natural and other causes with the 
consequent arrears in rent naturally leads to conflicts between 
the parties concerned. Disputes due to the demands of the 
landowner for the return of the land have been increasing 
every year. In 1924 there were twenty-six cases of this kind, 
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a percentage of 1.6 per cent of the total number of disputes 
for that year. Note the subsequent figures: 


Year Cases Per Cent 
1925 172 pe 
1926 316 12.0 
1927 357 21.0 
1928 614 31.0 


The problem is further complicated by the arrogant attitude 
which the landowner assumes towards the tenant farmer. 

About fifty per cent of the total number of disputes have 
to do with the problem of the excessive land rents. In this 
connection there are two types of demand: one for the tem- 
porary reduction of the rent and the other for a permanent 
reduction. In the earlier days demands for temporary re- 
duction were more frequent, but after 1921 the tenant farmers 
adopted an aggressive policy and made more frequent de- 
mands for permanent reduction. Recently the demands for 
permanent reduction have again decreased, due mainly to a 
change of tactics on the part of the farmers’ movement and 
not because the farmers are content with temporary relief 
or have abandoned hope of permanent betterment. In face 
of the active methods which the landowners have been 
adopting recently to suppress the farmers’ movement, the 
farmers have thought it best to retreat from their former ag- 
gressive methods and adopt a more defensive attitude and 
demand only temporary relief. 

Demands for the right of continued and permanent ten- 
ancy are another fruitful cause of dispute. ‘This cause and 
the demand for the return of the land have led to a steady 
increase in the number of civil cases brought to the law courts. 
According to statistics issued by the Department of Justice, 
the number was 1,495 for 1921, and 4,849 for 1927. 

To sum up the present situation, the number of tenant 
disputes steadily increased between 1921 and 1927, and then 
began to decrease again. This can be partially accounted for 
by the continued good harvests and the decline of the influ- 
ence of the more radical element of the farmers’ unions. De- 
mands to confirm the rights of tenancy have been revived re- 
cently, but the movement is so feeble that it is safe to say 
that at the present moment the problem centers about the 
demand for mitigation of the excessive land rents under 
which the tenant farmer is groaning. 
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THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF THE FARMERS’ MOVEMENT 


HE Farmers’ Unions are media through which the 

farmers carry on tenant disputes, clearing houses to pre- 
vent conflicts among themselves, and organizations through 
which they agitate for the decrease of their land rent. In the 
beginning these unions were temporary and local, and were 
used for the sole purpose of making certain definite demands 
for the diminution of burdensome land rents. The Farmers’ 
Unions have now become permanent and nation-wide organ- 
izations whose purpose is to improve the economic and politi- 
cal condition of the farmer and to work for the reform of the 
capitalist system. 

The phenomenal progress of the Japanese industrial move- 
ment since the late world war has proved to be a stimulus to 
the farmers’ movement, which has developed rapidly into a 
national organization. In April, 1922, Mr. Toyohiko Ka- 
gawa and Mr. Motojiro Sugiyama, in coédperation with Mr. 
Bunji Suzuki and myself, who were leaders of the industrial 
labor movement, organized the Japan Farmers’ Union. Un- 
til 1921 there were only 395 local farmers’ unions in the 


whole country, but with the formation of the national move- 
ment the numbers have increased yearly, as the following 
figures will show: 


Year No. of Unions 
1922 1,114 
1923 1,530 
1924 2,377 
1925 3,313 
1926 3,926 
1927 4,982 
1928 5,352 


The number of members in the various’ local and national 
groups is estimated at 365,332. 

Owing to Communist propaganda, differences of opinion 
on political matters and dissensions among its members, the 
Japan Farmers’ Union broke up into various camps some 
time after its formation, and at present there are three na- 
tional farmers’ organizations, namely: 
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Name Membership 


National Farmers’ Union 55,000 
General Federation of Japanese 
Farmers’ Unions (right wing) 35,000 


All-Japan Farmers’ Union (right wing) 25,000 


Wirt the growth of the unions the farmers have em- 

barked upon a great economic struggle in which the 
most important factor has been the demands for a decrease 
in land rents. Demands for both temporary and permanent 
decreases have been made at various times and under varia- 
ble circumstances, but, as a matter of fact, permanent de- 
creases have been gained for the most part through a suc- 
cession of temporary decreases until the rents have become 
less as a matter of course. The unions have made it possible 
for the tenant farmers to stand together when disputes arise 
so that when a tenant is deprived of his land the other mem- 
bers of the union either lend part of their land to him or as- 
sist him from a reserve fund which they have provided for 
the purpose. When a dispute is in progress many devices are 
used to call the attention of the public to the grievances. Pub- 
lic meetings are held to denounce the tactics of the landown- 
ers; mass demonstrations are organized and handbills distrib- 
uted. The tenant farmers agree among themselves to let their 
rents fall into arrears and to hold the amount in custody 
pending the settlement of the grievances. The farmers agree 
not to return the land upon the demand of the landowner and 
when legal action is taken they do all in their power to delay 
the proceedings and decisions of the court and in all possible 
ways try to prevent the landowner from winning the case. 
The primary school children refuse to attend school and the 
farmers refuse to pay the local taxes. They refrain from act- 
ing as firemen in districts where the firemen’s associations 
take a reactionary attitude towards the strike and throw their 
sympathy on the side of the landowners. 

The Farmers’ Unions are doing all in their power to or- 
ganize cooperative societies so that they may themselves en- 
gage in economic enterprises for their mutual advantage. In 
1924 a special nation-wide meeting of the Japanese Farmers’ 
Unions was held and the following resolution was passed: 
‘Whereas the codperative societies now in existence are run 
for the profit of the capitalist and not for the sake of the ten- 
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ant farmer, we the tenant farmer class, must establish codpera- 
tive societies to be run for profit to ourselves.” Codperative 
societies that handle fertilizers, fuel, clothing, agricultural 
implements, etc., are already in existence, and those which 
handle everyday necessities are to be found everywhere. 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE FARMERS’ MOVEMENT 


VERY early in the Meiji era the tenant farmer was given 

civil rights because he was obliged to bear his share of 
the burden of taxation. The tenant farmers who live in vil- 
lages form autonomous groups and have been greatly influ- 
enced by the success of self-government in the towns and 
cities. In Japan the local taxes, and particularly those of 
towns and villages, are excessively high and constitute a 
heavy burden on the already impoverished tenant farmer. 
The political movement among the farmers owes its origin to 
these and other causes. At the 1926 elections held throughout 
the country for members of the town and village councils, 
tenant farmers appeared among the candidates and were 
elected in the following proportions: 


Candidates Elected 
Total 47,679 37,721 
Tenant farmers 6,683 5,462 
a. Members of unions 1,011 748 
b. Non-members 5,672 4,714 


These figures show that the number of successful candi- 
dates among the tenant farmers was 14 per cent of the total 
number. As this was the first election held under manhood 
suffrage the result cannot be considered a failure. 

The tenant farmers with their village groups already or- 
ganized for corporate action have a more direct interest in 
political affairs than the industrial workers and so when they 
came in touch with the industrial labor movement in the cities 
and saw what the political movement could do for them they 
made rapid progress along these lines. In 1925, when the 
manhood suffrage bill passed Parliament, a strong desire 
was expressed to form a political party among the members 
of the farmers’ and industrial workers’ unions. 

In May, 1925, the General Federation of Japan lost a 
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number of its members by the withdrawal of the Communist 
element, which thereupon organized its own movement which 
became known as the General Council of Labor of Japan. 
In this way the Labor Movement of Japan divided quite defi- 
nitely into two opposing camps, one representing Social Demo- 
cratic trade unionism and the other Communistic trade union- 
ism. In spite of the advice and whole-hearted efforts of Mr. 
Suzuki and myself who had done so much for the Farmers’ 
Union ever since its inception, the Japan Farmers’ Union 
was captured by the Communist section, and, with the General 
Council of Labor of Japan formed the Labor and Farmer 
Political party. In the belief, however, that in time the more 
sensible members would return to our camp, we, on our part, 
organized the Social Democratic party, together with other 
strong labor unions, other farmers’ unions and certain groups 
of intelligentsia, with social democracy as our guiding prin- 
ciple. Just as we expected, the anti-Communistic farmers re- 
turned one by one and joined our party, with the result that 
in March, 1927, a new farmers’ union was formed by us under 
the name of the General Federation of Japanese Farmers’ 
Unions. The number of its members now exceeds 35,000. 

Shortly after the Social Democratic political party was 
organized the middle wing of the Japan Farmers’ Union 
withdrew from the main body, but later united again under 
the name of the National Farmers’ Union. The General 
Federation of the Japanese Farmers’ Unions has been steadily 
increasing in numbers and is planning to unite in the near 
future with the All-Japan Farmers’ Union which maintains 
the same leading principle. There is no doubt that the right 
wing of both the farmers’ and industrial labor movements is 
steadily gaining ground in Japan. 

In the 1929 elections for the town and village councils 
the number of successful candidates from among the tenant 
farmers was twice as many as those elected in 1926, and the 
number of those who belonged to the farmers’ unions was 
three times as many. At the present time in Japan the con- 
dition of the tenant farmer is deplorable and is steadily 
growing worse. It has become an urgent necessity to amend 
the laws relating to tenancy so that the lives of the distressed 
farmers may be relieved and made tolerable. 
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The United States and the Orient 


A SURVEY OF THE RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
CHINA AND JAPAN—JUNE 1, 1929, TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1930 


By T. A. Bisson 


INTERNAL POLITICS IN CHINA AND JAPAN 


In China the period under review has been marked by 
increasingly serious revolts against the authority of the Na- 
tional Government, formally established at Nanking under 
the leadership of General Chiang Kai-shek on October 10, 
1928. The compromise reached by Nanking with Marshal 
Feng Yi-hsiang in the summer of 1929 came to naught when 
the latter launched an attack on the forces of the National 
Government in October. A month later Marshal Feng’s 
troops, defeated but not crushed, withdrew into the North- 
west provinces. In the spring of 1930 a more formidable 
revolt against the Nanking government was set in motion by 
the united forces of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang and Governor 
Yen Hsi-shan of Shansi province. This Northern coalition 
has enlisted the aid of Wang Ching-wei, leader of the Kuo- 
mintang Left Wing, in the attempt to set up a rival govern- 
ment in Peking. The summer months of 1930 witnessed heavy 
fighting between Nanking and the North with large forces 
involved, but without decisive result. The issue may be deter- 
mined by the decision of the Manchurian leader, Chang 
Hstieh-liang, who has consistently remained neutral.’ Ban- 
ditry has become increasingly widespread, especially in prov- 
inces south of the Yangtze river, in many instances endanger- 
ing the lives and property of foreign missionaries and busi- 
ness men. 

In Japan Mr. Yuko Hamaguchi, head of the Minseito, 
succeeded Baron Giichi Tanaka, head of the Seiyukai, as 
premier of Japan on July 2, 1929. The new Minseito govern- 
ment has adopted a domestic policy of économy and retrench- 


* Marshal Chang’s intervention came after this article left Mr. Bisson’s hands.— 
EpiTor. 

This is the second survey of American-Oriental relations to be prepared for 
Paciric AFFAIRS by the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The 
first, by Prof. Harold S. Quigley, appeared in the August, 1929, issue. The present 
one is the seventh in the 1930 series of National Surveys.—EbiTor. 
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ment, coupled with a conciliatory foreign policy, particularly 
in its relations with China. On January 11, 1930, the ban on 
the export of gold was lifted, and the Japanese yen stabilized 
at approximately $0.4914, gold. The general election, held 
on February 30, 1930, resulted in a marked victory for the 
new government, the Minseito winning an absolute majority 
of eighty seats in the lower house of the Imperial Diet. In 
its negotiation of the London Naval Treaty the Hamaguchi 
government has been plunged into a dispute with the “big- 
navy” faction and the reactionary Privy Council. Public 
opinion in Japan, however, strongly favored the London 
Treaty, and its eventual ratification by the Privy Council was 
assured. The Minseito government finds its greatest diffi- 
culties in coping with a situation of internal economic depres- 
sion with growing numbers of unemployed. 


RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


1. Extraterritortality 


A double exchange of notes concerning American ex- 
traterritorial rights in China took place during 1929 between 
the governments of the United States and China. The texts 
of these notes are as follows: 


(a) China’s identic note to six powers concerning the 
abolition of extraterritoriality, transmitted through her For- 
eign Minister, Chengting T. Wang, and dated Nanking, 
April 27, 1929, reads as follows: 


I have the honour to recall to Your Excellency that the Chi- 
nese Government, through its representatives, had had occasion to 
express at the Paris Peace Conference its strong desire for the re- 
moval of limitations on China’s jurisdictional sovereignty imposed 
upon her by the old treaties concluded between China and the 
foreign Powers and that the Chinese Delegation emphatically reit- 
erated the same desire at the Washington Conference, which placed 
on record its sympathetic disposition towards furthering the aspira- 
tion of China for the removal of restrictions on her political, juris- 
dictional and administrative freedom of action. 

With the unification of China and the establishment upon a 
firm foundation of the National Government, a new era has been 
happily inaugurated in the relations between our two countries 
through the conclusion of the recent Tariff Treaty, and it is to be 
confidently hoped that the material well-being of our two countries 
will henceforth be greatly enhanced. But it is the belief 
and the conviction of the Chinese Government that the promotion 
of such material well-being will be accelerated by a readjustment 
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of the relations between our two countries on a basis of friendly 
equality in matters of jurisdiction, and if Your Excellency’s Gov- 
ernment could see its way to meet the wishes of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and people in this regard, it is certain that another obstacle 
to the full and frank codperation, in trade or otherwise, between the 
Chinese people and foreign nationals in this country would be hap- 
pily removed and that the desire of the Chinese Government for 
promoting to the fullest extent the material interests of all who 
choose to associate themselves with our own people would find its 
early realization. 

It goes without saying that extraterritoriality in China is a 
legacy of the old regime, which has not only ceased to be adaptable 
to the present-day conditions, but has become so detrimental to the 
smooth working of the judicial and administrative machinery of 
China that her progress as a member of the Family of Nations 
has been unnecessarily retarded. The inherent defects and incon- 
veniences of the system of consular jurisdiction have been most 
clearly pointed out by the Chinese Government on various occasions 
and also by the jurists and publicists of other countries in their 
official utterances as well as their academic discussions. It is a mat- 
ter for sincere regret that, while many Governments which are play- 
ing an important role in international affairs are eager and persistent 
in their endeavor to promote genuine friendship and harmony among 
nations, such anachronistic practices as only tend to mar the friendly 
relations between the Chinese people and foreign nationals should 
be allowed to exist at a time when justice and equity are supposed 
to govern the relations of nations. 

With the close contact between China and the foreign Powers, 
the assimilation of Western legal conceptions by Chinese jurists 
and incorporation of Western legal principles in Chinese juris- 
prudence have proceeded rapidly. In addition to the numerous 
codes and laws now in force, the Civil Code and the Commercial 
Code have reached the final stage of preparation and will be ready 
for promulgation before January Ist, 1930. Courts and prisons, 
along modern lines, have been established, and are being estab- 
lished, throughout the whole country. 

Inasmuch as doubt has been entertained with regard to the 
advisability of relinquishing extraterritorial privileges at this junc- 
ture by the interested Powers, it may be pointed out that certain 
countries, having ceased to enjoy extraterritorial privileges in China, 
have found satisfaction in the protection given to their nationals by 
Chinese law and have had no cause for complaint that their inter- 
ests have been in any way prejudiced. Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment may, therefore, rest assured that the legitimate rights and 
interests of your nationals will not be unfavorably affected in the 
least by the relinquishment of the exceptional privileges which they 
now possess. 

As Your Excellency’s Government has always maintained a 
friendly attitude towards China and has always shown its readiness 
in the adoption of measures for the removal of limitations on China’s 
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sovereignty, I am happy to express to Your Excellency, on behalf 
of the Chinese Government, the desire of China to have the re- 
strictions on her jurisdictional sovereignty removed at the earliest 
possible date and confidently hope that Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment will take this desire of China into immediate and sympathetic 
consideration and favour me with an early reply so that steps may 
be taken to enable China, now unified and with a strong Central 
Government, to rightfully assume jurisdiction over all nationals 
within her domain. 
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(b) The reply of the American government to the Chi- 


nese note, transmitted through Minister MacMurray, was 
dated Peiping, August 10, 1929: 


I am directed by my Government to state that it is prepared 
to give sympathetic consideration to the desires expressed by the 
Chinese Government, giving at the same time, as it must, due 
consideration to the responsibilities which rest upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States in connection with the problem of juris- 
diction over the persons and property of American citizens in 
China. My Government, has, in fact, for some time past given 
constant and sympathetic consideration to the national aspirations 
of the people of China, and it has repeatedly given concrete evi- 
dence of its desire to promote the realization of these aspirations 
in so far as action of the United States may contribute to the result. 

As long ago as the year 1903, in Article 15 of the treaty con- 
cluded in that year between the United States and China, the 
American Government agreed that it would be prepared to relin- 
quish the jurisdiction which it exercised over its nationals in China 
“when satisfied that the state of the Chinese Laws, the arrange- 
ments for their administration, and other considerations warrant 
it in so doing.” As recently as last year, the American Govern- 
ment gave very definite evidence of its desire to promote the 
realization of China’s aspirations by concluding with the Govern- 
ment of China, on July 25, 1928, a treaty by which the two coun- 
tries agreed to the cancellation of provisions in earlier treaties 
whereby China’s authority in reference to Customs duties on goods 
imported into China by American nationals had been restricted. 

The exercise by the United States of jurisdiction over its citi- 
zens in China had its genesis in an early agreement that, because of 
differences between the customs of the two countries and peoples, and 
differences between their judicial systems, it would be wise to place 
upon the American Government the duty of extending to American 
nationals in China the restraints and the benefits of the system of 
jurisprudence to which they and their fellow nationals were accus- 
tomed in the United States. 

My Government deems it proper at this point to remind the 
Government of China that this system of American jurisdiction 
as administered by the extraterritorial courts has never been ex- 
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tended by the United States beyond the purposes to which it was 
by the treaties originally limited. Those purposes were lawful 
control and protection of the persons and property of American 
citizens who have established themselves in China in good faith in 
accordance with the terms of the treaties and with the knowledge 
and consent of China in the normal development of the commercial 
and cultural relations between the two countries. The United 
States has never sought to extend its sovereignty over any portion 
of the territory of China. 

Under the provisions of the treaty of 1844, and other agree- 
ments concluded thereafter which established that system, American 
citizens have lived and have carried on their legitimate enterprises 
in China with benefit both to the Chinese and to themselves. They 
have engaged extensively in cultural and in commercial enterprises 
involving large sums of money and extensive properties, and, as your 
Government has so graciously indicated in the note under acknowl- 
edgment, there has grown up and existed between the peoples and 
the Governments of the two countries a friendship that has endured. 

The American Government believes that this condition of affairs 
has been due in large part to the manner in which the relations 
between the two peoples have been regulated under the provisions 
of these agreements, the existence of which has assured to the lives 
and property of American citizens in China the security so neces- 
sary to their growth and development. 

For the safety of life and property, and the development and 
continuance of legitimate and beneficial business depend, in the last 
resort, in China, as elsewhere, upon the certainty of protection 
from injury or confiscation by a system of known law consistently 
interpreted and faithfully enforced by an independent judiciary. 
Where such protection fails, the life and liberty of the individual 
become subject to the constant threat of unlawful attack while his 
property suffers the ever-present danger of confiscation in whole or 
in part through arbitrary administrative action. ‘To exchange an 
assured and tried system of administration of justice, under which 
it is acknowledged that life and property have been protected and 
commerce has grown and prospered, for uncertainties in the absence 
of an adequate body of law and of an experienced and independent 
judiciary would be fraught with danger in both of the foregoing 
respects. 

My Government has instructed me to say that the statement 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs of China telegraphed to the press 
of the United States on July 26, to the effect that “‘all foreign in- 
terests in China purely for legitimate purposes will be duly re- 
spected” has been noted by it with pleasure as indicating that the 
Government of China has not failed to appreciate the value to its 
foreign relations of the factors above mentioned. My Government 
bids me to add that it is, therefore, persuaded that the Govern- 
ment of China will concur in its belief, based as it is upon the facts 
set forth in succeeding paragraphs, that the sudden abolition of 
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the system of protection by its extraterritorial courts in the face of 
conditions prevailing in China today would in effect expose the 
property of American citizens to danger of unlawful seizure and 
place in jeopardy the liberty of the persons of American citizens. 

The Chinese Government has, on several occasions during re- 
cent years, expressed the desire that the Powers relinquish the 
exercise of extraterritorial jurisdiction over their citizens. In the 
note under acknowledgment reference is made to the position taken 
at the Washington Conference. It will be recalled that in pursu- 
ance of the resolution adopted at that Conference, there was created 
a Commission to inquire into the present practice of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction in China and into the laws and the judicial system and 
the methods of judicial administration of China, and that, under 
date of September 16, 1926, this Commission made its report. 

This report contained an account of the conditions then prevail- 
ing in the judicial system of China, as well as a number of recom- 
mendations carefully suggested as indicating the changes and im- 
provements which would be necessary before there would be 
adequately developed a system of known law and an independent 
judiciary capable of justly controlling and protecting the lives and 
property of the citizens of foreign countries doing business in China. 
Your Government will recall that the Commission on Extraterri- 
toriality which made these recommendations was composed of rep- 
resentatives from 13 countries including both China and the United 
States and that its recommendations thoughtfully and reasonably 
conceived were unanimously adopted and were signed by all of the 
commissioners. 

Because of its friendship for the Chinese people.and its desire, 
to which allusion has been already made, to relinquish as soon as 
possible extraterritorial jurisdiction over its own citizens in China, 
my Government has followed with attentive consideration this en- 
tire subject, including particularly the progress which has been made 
in carrying out its recommendations since the rendition of this report. 

It fully appreciates the efforts which are being made in China 
to assimilate those Western juridical principles to which your Gov- 
ernment has referred in its note, but it would be lacking in sincerity 
and candour, as well as disregardful of its obligations towards its own 
nationals, if it did not frankly point out that the recommendations 
aforesaid have not been substantially carried out and that there does 
not exist in China today a system of independent Chinese courts 
free from extraneous influence which is capable of adequately doing 
justice between Chinese and foreign litigants. My Government 
believes that not until these recommendations are fulfilled in far 
greater measure than is the case today will it be possible for Amer- 
ican citizens safely to live and do business in China and for their 
property adequately to be protected without the intervention of the 
consular courts. 

In conclusion, my Government has directed me to state that 
it observes with attentive and sympathetic interest the changes which 
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are taking place in China. Animated as it is by the most friendly 
motives and wishing as far as lies within Government power to be 
helpful, the American Government would be ready, if the sug- 
gestion should meet with the approval of the Chinese Government, 
to participate in negotiations which would have as their object the 
devising of a method for the gradual relinquishment of extraterri- 
torial rights, either as to designated territorial areas, or as to par- 
ticular kinds of jurisdiction, or as to both, provided that such gradual 
relinquishment proceeds at the same time as steps are taken and 
improvements are achieved by the Chinese Government in the en- 
actment and effective enforcement of jurisprudence. 


(c) China’s rejoinder to the United States, dated Septem- 
ber 5, 1929: 


The Chinese Government is pleased to be reminded by the 
American Government that it has, for some time past, given constant 
and sympathetic consideration to the national aspirations of the 
people of China and that it has repeatedly given concrete evidence 
of its desire to promote the realization of those aspirations. The 
traditional friendship between China and America has not only a 
common material basis, but is also deeply rooted in the idealism 
which is common to the Chinese and the American peoples. ‘The 
American people, with their love of liberty, their zeal for justice, 
their desire to further the advance of civilization and their sympathy 
for the aspirations of nations in their spiritual rebirth, all of which 
reveal unmistakably the noble attitude of the American mind, have 
aroused the admiration and won the love of the Chinese people. This 
idealism has manifested itself in the abolition of slavery, the growth 
of democracy, and the endeavour to establish a reign of universal 
peace, which has given a new hope to the human race. It is this 
idealism that accounts for the steadfastness of the American Gov- 
earnment and people in their friendship for China through all the 
vicissitudes of her fortune. It is again this idealism that has 
prompted the American Government to give sympathetic considera- 
tion to the desire of the Chinese Government in connection with 
the question of jurisdiction and to decide to enter into negotiations 
for the devising of a method leading to the eventual abolition of 
extraterritorial privileges. 

It seems to me, however, from a careful consideration of your 
Note that the American Government is not yet free from misgiv- 
ings as to the safety of American life and property after the aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality. The American Government is un- 
doubtedly aware of the fact that the liberty of American citizens 
and the security of their property rights do not so much depend upon 
the continued exercise of jurisdiction by their own consular courts 
as upon the timely removal of hindrances to the free and full asser- 
tion of China’s sovereign rights. Extraterritorial privileges, while 
apparently beneficial to foreigners in China in giving them the im- 
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pression of security and safety, have really had the most injurious 
effect on their relations with the Chinese by producing in the latter 
the feeling of humiliation and the sense of resentment which have 
always caused mutual suspicion and the consequent loss of mutual 
confidence, thus undermining the very foundations of friendly rela- 
tions and not infrequently giving rise to complications and con- 
flicts. Such conflicts and complication could be easily avoided were 
there none of those special privileges. In this connection, it may be 
pointed out that towards nationals of certain countries who have 
lost their extraterritorial privileges and have submitted to the 
jurisdiction of China, the Chinese people entertain the most friendly 
feelings and repose in them great confidence—a valuable asset, it 
will be admitted, in the intercourse, commercial or otherwise, of 
any two peoples. Such marked difference in the relations between 
the Chinese and the nationals of extraterritorial Powers on the 
one hand and those between the Chinese and the nationals of non- 
extraterritorial Powers on the other will, as long as the extraterri- 
torial system is retained, become more and more pronounced, and 
much as the Chinese Government may try to discountenance this 
difference of attitude on the part of its citizens, it will not be within 
its power to control the natural expression of their feelings. 

In the event, however, of American citizens relinquishing their 
extraterritorial privileges, they may rest assured that they will en- 
joy the same confidence of the Chinese people and hence the same 
material benefit as the nationals of non-extraterritorial Powers. 
Moreover, the Chinese Government will continue to exercise, in 
accordance with the well-established principles of International 
Law, due diligence in preventing any possible violations of the 
private rights of American citizens and perform its duty, in the 
fullest possible measure, in all matters relating to the redress of 
wrongs. 

In your note under acknowledgment reference is made to the 
Report of the Commission on Extraterritoriality submitted to the 
interested Governments, pursuant to a resolution adopted at the 
Washington Conference. The American Government must be 
aware of the fact that since the completion of that Report, condi- 
tions in China have greatly changed, and in particular, both the 
political and judicial systems have assumed a new aspect. To pass 
judgment on the present state of laws and judicial administration 
in China in the light of what is contained in the Report of 1926 
is doing no justice to the steadfast policy of the National Gov- 
ernment. 

At this point, it may be worth while to recall the circum- 
stances under which the American Government renounced its 
rights under the Capitulations with Turkey. The Chinese judicial 
system, it will be admitted, does not suffer the least in comparison 
with that of Turkey at the time of the abolition of the Capitula- 
tions. And yet the American Government, realising that the Turk- 
ish people with legitimate aspirations and under the guidance of a 
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new and strong government could accomplish great things in a 
short space of time, had the wisdom and foresight to relinquish its 
special privileges similar to those enjoyed hitherto by its nationals 
in China and has had the satisfaction to find that the life and 
property of American citizens in Turkey have subsequently re- 
ceived full and adequate protection. The American Government 
which did full justice to the Turkish people in the matter of 
jurisdiction without any apprehensions and with satisfactory results 
will no doubt solve the problem of extraterritoriality in China in 
the same friendly and sympathetic spirit. 

It has been perhaps brought to the knowledge of the American 
Government that the Chinese Government has recently concluded 
treaties with several other Powers which have agreed to relinquish 
extraterritorial privileges on January Ist, 1930. If it had appeared 
to the Governments of those Powers, as it appears to the American 
Government, that there did not yet exist in this country a judiciary 
capable of rendering justice to their nationals and a body of laws 
adequate to give protection to their lives and property, they would 
certainly have refused to give up their privileged position and enter 
into the engagements they have made. Now that many of the 
Powers which participated in the discussions of extraterritoriality 
at the Washington Conference have already shown by an overt act 
that that system has outlived its usefulness and should be replaced by 
one in harmony with the actual state of things, there is no reason 
why the United States, upon which fell the honour of initiating 
the labours of that conference, should not act in unison with those 
Powers, thus removing the difficulty which the Chinese Govern- 
ment might otherwise encounter in extending jurisdiction over all 
foreign nationals. 

It is the hope of the Chinese Government that whatever mis- 
givings and apprehensions the American Government may have 
in considering the subject under discussion will be now dispelled, 
and that, in the further examination of this subject, it will be actu- 
ated by much weightier considerations, namely, the enhancement of 
friendship between the Chinese and the American people, and hence 
the promotion of the material interests of both. It is with this last 
object in view that the Chinese Government now requests the Amer- 
ican Government to enter into immediate discussions with the au- 
thorized representative of the Chinese Government for making the 
necessary arrangements whereby extraterritoriality in China will be 
abolished to the mutual satisfaction of both Governments. 


(d) The American counter-reply, dated November 
1929: 


I now have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
excellency’s note of September 5, in which it is requested that im- 
mediate discussions be opened with the Chinese Government for 
making the necessary arrangements whereby extraterritoriality in 
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China will be abolished to the mutual satisfaction of both Govern- 
ments. Your excellency will remember that in my note of August 
10, I transmitted at considerable length the opinion which my 
Government had formed on this subject after having given it its 
most serious and careful consideration. 

It is therefore unnecessary to enter here again into all the de- 
tails connected with this complicated matter, although it seems to 
my Government not superfluous to draw the attention of the 
Chinese Government to the fact that certain events of the past 
few months can not but strengthen the opinion that the legal and 
physical safeguarding of property and of life in China still leaves 
very much to be desired. 

However, assuming that the Chinese Government has not failed 
to take into consideration the main points set forth in my note 
of August 10, and desiring as far as possible to meet the wishes of 
the Chinese Government, my Government is prepared to enter 
into negotiations, when convenient to the Chinese Government, 
which shall have as their object, as indicated in the concluding para- 
graph of my note of August 10, “the devising of a method for the 
gradual relinquishment of extraterritorial rights either as to desig- 
nated territorial areas or as to particular kinds of jurisdiction, or 
as to both, provided that such gradual relinquishment proceeds at 
the same time as steps are taken and improvements are achieved 
by the Chinese Government in the enactment and effective en- 
forcement of laws based on modern concepts of jurisprudence.” 
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At the end of December, 1929, the Chinese government 


issued a mandate and statement on the abolition of extrater- 
ritoriality, the text of the mandate, dated December 28, 1929, 
follows: 


In every full sovereign state foreigners, as well as its own 
nationals, are equally amenable to its laws and to the jurisdiction 
of its tribunals. This is an essential attribute of state sovereignty 
and a well-established principle of international law. For more 
than 80 years China has been bound by the system of Extraterritor- 
iality which has prevented the Chinese Government from exercis- 
ing its judicial power over foreigners within its territory. It is 
unnecessary to state here the defects and disadvantages of such a 
system. As long as extraterritoriality is not abolished, so long will 
China be unable to exercise her full sovereignty. 

For the purpose of restoring her inherent jurisdictional sov- 
ereignty it is hereby decided and declared that on and after the 
First Day of the First Month of the Nineteenth Year of the 
Republic (January 1, 1930) all foreign nationals in the territory 
of China who are now enjoying extraterritorial privileges shall 
abide by the laws, ordinances, and regulations duly promulgated 
by the Central and Local Governments of China. 

The Executive Yuan and the Judicial Yuan are hereby ordered 
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to instruct the Ministers concerned to prepare as soon as possible 
a plan for the execution of this Mandate and to the Legislative 
Yuan for examination and deliberation with a view to its promul- 
gation and enforcement. 


(b) Statement by Dr. C. T. Wang, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, made at Nanking under date of December 30, 1929. 


For more than eighty years China has been bound by the sys- 
tem of extraterritoriality which has prevented the Chinese Gov- 
ernment from exercising its judicial power over foreigners within 
its territory. It is unnecessary to state here the defects and dis- 
advantages of such a system; but the Chinese Government and 
people cannot leave this state of affairs without remedy. 

Extraterritoriality is no ordinary diplomatic problem. It touches 
the life of the Chinese people in so many intimate ways that it must 
be considered by the Chinese Government as being likewise a do- 
mestic question of immediate moment. It is for this reason that the 
Chinese Government is compelled to declare that the year 1930 is 
a decisive time, and that the actual process of reéstablishing Chinese 
sovereignty by the abolition of extraterritoriality begins on January 
Ist. With that in view it will undertake measures designed to re- 
lease the sovereign rights of China from the trammels of extra- 
territoriality, and has accordingly ordered the Executive Yuan and 
the Judicial Yuan to instruct the Ministries concerned to prepare 
a plan for this purpose. 

The Chinese Government, relying on the sympathy already 
shown and assurances given by the Powers concerned, believes that 
there is no difference of opinion between those Powers and China 
regarding the principle involved; and it is prepared to consider and 
discuss within reasonable time any representations made with refer- 
ence to the plan now under preparation in Nanking. In this respect 
the issuance of the Mandate of December 28th should be regarded 
as a step towards removing the cause of constant conflict and at the 
same time promoting the relations between Chinese and foreigners. 


On December 30, 1929, the Under-Secretary of State, Mr. 
Joseph P. Cotton, stated orally that conversations had been 
going on for some time between the United States and China 
regarding extraterritoriality, in conformity with the promise 
of the United States to discuss the gradual ‘relinquishment of 
extraterritorial rights. Mr. Cotton said that he assumed that 
these conversations would continue, and that the Chinese gov- 
ernment would act in conformity with the discussions rather 
than with their mandate calling for the abolition of extrater- 
ritorial rights on January 1, 1930. (United States Daily, De- 


cember 31, 1930, p. 3.) 
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On January 2, 1930, Mr. Stimson announced to the press 
that the statement made by Dr. C. T. Wang on December 30, 
1929, showed that Nanking was in complete agreement with 
the American government. Mr. Stimson said that Dr. Wang’s 
statement, in proposing January 1, 1930, as the date for the 
abolition of extraterritoriality in China, was merely fixing 
the time for the beginning of the gradual process looking to 
the final relinquishment of extraterritorial rights, rather than 
the date for the termination of those rights. (New York 
Times, January 3, 1930.) 

During February, 1930, a case was reported in which 
Chinese courts had assumed jurisdiction over an American 
citizen. An American missionary, Mr. A. H. Smith, was 
involved in an automobile accident on January 29 at Tung- 
chow, in Kiangsu province, which resulted in the death of a 
Chinese boy. Mr. Smith voluntarily surrendered himself to 
the Chinese authorities, and after trial was fined $100 silver. 
The American State Department was reported to have looked 
with disfavor on the proceeding, as a contravention of the 
still-existing extraterritorial privileges of Americans in 
China. (Current History, April, 1930, p. 180.) 

American consuls on May 24, 1930, issued to American 
citizens in China a State Department paper declaring that, 
despite the Chinese government’s mandate of December 28, 
abolishing foreign extraterritorial rights, the American gov- 
ernment does not consider that such rights of Americans in 
China are altered. The statement further declared that all 
litigation in which Americans are defendants shall continue 
in the exclusive jurisdiction of the American courts in China. 
Should the Chinese authorities seek to assume jurisdiction in 
such cases, Americans are asked to report the matter to their 
consular authorities in the district in which the action is at- 
tempted. (New York Times, May 25, 1930.) 


2. The Chinese Courts at Shangha 


The American Consul, Mr. Joseph E. Jacobs, signed at 
Nanking on February 17, 1930, in the name of the American 
Minister to China, an agreement between the United States, 
Brazil, Great Britain, Norway, the Netherlands, and China 
for the creation of new Chinese courts in Shanghai to take 
the place of the Provisional Court. The agreement came into 
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force on April 1, 1930, following a lengthy exchange of notes 
between the signatories. 

The convention provided for the complete abolition of 
rules and procedure practised by the Shanghai Mixed and 
Provisional Courts (antecedents of the new Chinese Court in 
the Shanghai International Settlement), and for the establish- 
ment of District and Branch High Courts subject only to 
Chinese law, and from which appeal is possible only to the 
Supreme Court of China. 

The presence of consular deputies or watchers was to be 
discontinued. The court was given jurisdiction over all so- 
called mixed cases originating in the International Settle- 
ment. Foreign lawyers, duly qualified, were to be admitted 
to practice in all such cases, representing a foreign individual 
or the international Municipal Council. A body of four, two 
appointed by the Chinese Government, and two by the other 
signatory powers, was provided for the reconciliation of dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning the application of the agree- 
ment, but this body was not to be in any sense a committee of 
reference for court decisions. 


3. The Sino-Soviet Dispute 


On July 18, 1929, the American Secretary of State, Mr. 
Henry L. Stimson, took steps through conversations with the 
Chinese Minister and the Ambassadors of Great Britain, 
France, Japan and Italy to see that the attention both of China 
and of Russia was called to the fact that they were signatories 
to the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, and that the claims 
on both sides were distinctly of a nature that would permit 
of settlement by peaceful means. Such representations were 
made by the French and Japanese governments to the resident 
Chinese and Russian Ministers at Paris and Tokyo; and Great 
Britain, Germany and Italy signified their full accord with 
the steps taken by the American government. The Chinese 
Minister at Washington, Dr. C. C. Wu, called on Secretary 
Stimson on July 22, and stated that the Chinese government 
disclaimed any intention to seize the railroad or to take any 
action except in self-defense. (State Department press re- 
lease, August 29, 1929.) 

On August 19, 1929, Dr. C. C. Wu, the Chinese Minister, 
delivered to Secretary Stimson a detailed statement of the 
position of China in regard to the Chinese Eastern Railway 
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dispute. An identic statement was also delivered to the other 
signatories of the Kellogg Pact. (State Department press re- 
lease, August 21, 1929.) 

On December 2, 1929, following a period of discussions 
with the diplomatic representatives of several of the powers 
signatory to the Pact of Paris, Secretary Stimson announced 
that the American government had sent the following state- 
ment to China and Russia: 


The Government and people of the United States have observed 
with apprehensive concern the course of events in relations between 
China and Russia in the phase which has developed in reference to 
the situation in Northern Manchuria since July 10. 

On July 18 this Government took steps, through conversations 
between the Secretary of State and the diplomatic representatives at 
Washington of five Powers, to see that the attention of the Chinese 
and the Russian Governments be called to the provisions of the 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War, to which both China and 
Russia were signatories. Both the Russian and the Chinese Gov- 
ernments then made formal and public assurances that neither would 
resort to war unless attacked. Since that time that Treaty has been 
ratified by no less than fifty-five Powers, including China and 
Russia. 

The American Government desires again to call attention to the 
provisions of the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, particularly 
to Article II, which reads, ‘““The High Contracting Parties agree 
that the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts of what- 
ever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought except by pacific means ;” and 
the American Government takes occasion to express its earnest hope 
that China and Russia will refrain or desist from measures of hos- 
tility and will find it possible in the near future to come to an agree- 
ment between themselves upon a method for resolving by peaceful 
means the issues over which they are at present in controversy. The 
American Government feels that the respect with which China and 
Russia will hereafter be held in the good opinion of the world will 
necessarily in great measure depend upon the way in which they 
carry out these most sacred promises. (State Department press re- 
lease, December 2, 1929.) 


On December 4, 1929, a telegraphic reply to the above 
communication was addressed by Dr. C. T. Wang, Chinese 
Foreign Minister, to the American Legation at Peking, as 
follows: 


Throughout the present dispute with Soviet Russia, the National 
Government has maintained a peaceful attitude and refrained from 
adopting any hostile military actions except for the purposes of self- 
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protection, as may be attested by the established facts. Being a co- 
signatory of the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, the National 
Government circularised the other signatories of the aforesaid 
Treaty on August 20, 1929, declaring that China would, apart from 
adopting measures for self-protection in defence of her territorial 
sovereignty against external invasions, faithfully abide by Article 
II of the aforesaid Treaty providing for the solution of interna- 
tional disputes by pacific means, and that she was ready at any time, 
within reasonable limits, to negotiate with the Soviet Government! 
for the settlement of the present dispute. Such declaration is in 
complete harmony with the intent of the note under reply. The 
National Government has already reposed implicit confidence in the 
aforesaid Treaty and desisted from acting in any way contrary to 
its spirit. It will continue to adhere to its reiterated policy. 


4. Famine in China 


During the summer of 1929 an American Red Cross dele- 
gation, headed by Colonel Ernest P. Bicknell, investigated 
conditionsin China’s famineareas. The preamble to the report 
drawn up by this delegation asserts that “the failure of food 
supply was not primarily due to natural causes.” The body 
of the report then enumerates seven responsible causes: con- 


tinued civil strife, paralysis of transportation facilities, ubiq- 
uitous and unchecked banditry, excessive taxation, lack of 
highways and other means of communication, unparalleled 
overpopulation, and natural causes, such as drought, floods 
and locusts. Acting on this report, the central committee of 
the American Red Cross on September 27 decided against 
entering upon famine relief in China. This decision called 
forth a statement on November 6 by the China International 
Famine Relief Commission, long active in famine prevention 
in China, giving its reasons for continued appeal to the Amer- 
ican people for relief funds. The statement reads in part: 


In its actual administration of relief, the China International 
Famine Relief Commission has received the codperation of the 
Chinese authorities to the fullest extent. In spite of the disturbed 
conditions, the relief work has gone forward without interference 
by bandits or others. The total losses even indirectly chargeable to 
the disturbed conditions have amounted to less than Mex. $800 
(Gold $400) in a total of relief supplies and money distributed of 
over Mex. $2,000,000 (Gold $1,000,000). . . . The Red Cross 
delegation’s report speaks of the rains having come in part of the 
famine area, and of the consequent lessening of the famine territory. 
Unfortunately, the delegation’s report did not refer to the continua- 
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tion of the drought and the floods and early frosts in the rest of 
the area, and the consequent increase in the severity of the need 
there. The territory still in large parts without adequate crops is 
approximately 450,000 square miles in excent. Its population is 
approximately 30,000,000. Of these people, a large proportion are 
almost or quite utterly destitute, and will remain so except for relief 
from outside at least until late in June, 1930. In area and number 
of people affected, even what remains of the present famine is a 
much more serious catastrophe than the famine of 1920-21, for re- 
lieving which the American people gave so generously. 


During 1929 and 1930, at the request of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Foreign Missions Conference and 
the National Christian Council of China, a campaign for 
$2,000,000 has been conducted in the United States by China 
Famine Relief. In the first six months of 1930 this organiza- 
tion cabled well over $500,000 to the National Christian 
Council of China, which is supervising the administration of 
the funds carried out by the China International Famine 
Relief Commission. In April, 1930, the first trainload of 
grain reached Shensi province; and late in May food was 
being distributed in twenty-two counties of the Shensi plateau. 
Seed beans to the amount of 300 tons have also been delivered 
into Shensi for planting. These efforts at relief have barely 
touched the fringe of a famine in which capable observers 
report that 5,000,000 people have died during the past two 
years. (Foreign Policy Association News Bulletin, June 13, 


1930.) 


5. Minister to China 


The resignation of Mr. John V. A. MacMurray, Ameri- 
can Minister to China since April, 1925, was announced by 
Secretary Stimson on November 2, 1929. Mr. MacMurray 
was reported to have accepted a position at Johns Hopkins 
University in the new Walter Hines Page School for research 
in international relations and law. (Press Releases, Novem- 
ber 2, 1929, p. 52.) 

Mr. Nelson T. Johnson, Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of Far Eastern Affairs, was appointed Minister to 
China on November 13, 1929, as successor to Mr. MacMur- 
ray. The appointment was confirmed by the Senate on 
December 16. (New York Times, November 14 and Decem- 
ber 17, 1929.) 
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6. Arbitration Treaty 


A treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
China was signed on June 27, 1930, by the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Henry L. Stimson, and the Chinese Minister at Wash- 
ington, Mr. Chao-chu Wu. Its provisions are similar to those 
of the twenty or more arbitration treaties of the United States 
with other countries signed and brought into force within the 
past three years. (State Department Press Releases, June 28, 
1930, p. 349.) 


7. Exportation of Arms to China 


The Secretary of State, Mr. Henry L. Stimson, announced 
on June 2, 1930, that the exportation of arms and munitions 
of war from the United States to China has been governed and 
will continue to be governed by the President’s proclamation 
of March 4, 1922, issued in pursuance of the joint resolution 
of Congress approved January 31, 1922. Under the provisions 
of the joint resolution it is unlawful to export to China “except 
under such limitations and exceptions as the President pre- 
scribes, any arms or munitions of war from any place in the 
United States” until otherwise ordered by the President or by 
Congress; and by the provisions of the proclamation the Sec- 
retary of State is authorized to prescribe the limitations and 
exceptions to the application of the resolution. 

The Secretary of State also announced that the exporta- 
tion of arms and munitions of war for the use of the Chinese 
government would be permitted when (a) an application for 
license to export had been submitted by the firm or firms in 
the United States which desired to make shipments and (b) 
the Chinese Legation at Washington had informed the De- 
partment of State that it was the desire of the Chinese govern- 
ment that export of the shipment be authorized. The Depart- 
ment of State provides a form of application for an export 
license and requires that applications be submitted to the 
Department on such forms fully filled out by the prospective 
exporters. The Secretary of State further announced that 
export licenses would henceforth be required for the exporta- 
tion to China of a specified list of fourteen different types of 
arms and munitions of war. (Press Releases, June 7, 1930, 
pp. 273-74.) 
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8. The Kemmerer Finance Commission 


At the invitation of the Chinese Ministry of Finance, a 
group of American financial experts, headed by Dr. E. W. 
Kemmerer, were engaged during 1929 in an investigation of 
China’s financial problems, including all the chief phases of 
financial policy and administration. The commission was to 
draw up a series of recommendations in regard to currency 
reform, revenue policy, banking, budgeting, accounting con- 
trol, and the restoration of national credit. The first of this 
series of reports was submitted to Mr. T. V. Soong, the Chi- 
nese Minister of Finance, on November 11, 1929, and made 
public on March 30, 1930. It is entitled “Project of Law for 
the Gradual Introduction of a Gold-Standard Currency Sys- 
tem in China, together with a Report in Support Thereof.’ 
Similar reports on the other phases of Chinese finance are to 
be issued in turn by the Kemmerer Commission. 


9. Trade and Customs Figures 


American exports to China (including Hongkong and 
Kwantung) for 1929 totaled approximately 155.7 millions of 


dollars; and imports for the same period approximately 182.7 
millions of dollars. The corresponding figures for 1928 were 
165.9 and 156.5 millions of dollars. (United States Com- 
merce Reports, February 24, 1930, p. 496.) 

The Chinese Maritime Customs in January, 1930, released 
figures showing that the collections for the whole of China 
during 1929 totaled approximately 152,760,000 hatkwan taels, 
compared with 82,332,100 tae/s in 1928. (The haikwan tael 
in 1929 averaged Gold $0.64.) The large increase is attrib- 
utable chiefly to the increased rates under the new statutory 
Chinese tariff made effective February 1, 1929. A comparison 
of collections based on the former 5 per cent tariff rate indi- 
cates that the volume of both imports and exports for all 
China during 1929 increased approximately 5 per cent over 
that of the previous year. All foreign loan and indemnity ob- 
ligations which are secured on the customs revenues were re- 
ported to have been met in full, including service upon the 
reorganization loan. (United States Commerce Reports, 
January 13, 1930, p. 84.) 


2Cf. Chinese Economic Journal, April, 1930, pp. 470-86 for summary of this 
project of the Kemmerer Commission for the reform of Chinese currency. 
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RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 


1. London Naval Treaty 


Mr. William R. Castle, Jr., special American Ambassa- 
dor to Japan during the period covered by the London Naval 
Conference, on his return prepared an address which was 
read in his absence at the Williamstown Institute of Politics 
on August 13, 1930, the text of which follows in part: 


The first thing I learned after reaching Tokyo was that the 
Japanese demand for a 10-7 ratio in 8-inch cruisers and for a 
minimum of 78,000 tons of submarines was both serious and nation- 
wide—was quite as passionately held, in fact, as was the American 
demand for parity with England. 

These figures had been played up by the Navy for a long time. 
They had been fed to the papers almost daily, and the newspapers 
wield an enormous influence on public opinion in Japan. Finally, 
the whole people had come to feel that to accept anything less 
would be to jeopardize the safety of the nation. The outlook was 
discouraging. The United States believed that the old 10-6 ratio 
was fair, that this ratio made Japan safe in her own waters, and 
that anything less would make it impossible that we could have a 
“fighting chance” if war should ever be carried to the western 
Pacific. Except for a certain number of naval men, however, and 
a certain number who have a Japanese bogy, the American people 
did not feel particularly strongly on the subject one way or the 
other. What we felt keenly was the necessity for equality with 
Great Britain. In Japan, on the other hand, the United States got 
the entire blame for refusal to agree to the Japanese terms, although 
it was perfectly clear that Great Britain would not agree to a 
10-7 ratio in large cruisers whatever we might do. If the British 
had done this, Australia, which seems really to be afraid of Japan, 
would very possibly have broken away and insisted on building 
for herself... . 

A Japanese friend of mine said that Japan with a 10-7 ratio in 
large cruisers would have a “fighting chance” against the American 
Navy. Obviously, if Japan was not likely ever to have an oppor- 
tunity to fight the American Navy, the sanctity of this ratio must 
disappear. It was always, I may say, the American Navy and only 
the American Navy which the Japanese considered. . . . But there 
seemed to be no reason why Japan should seek war with the United 
States. I have heard people say that Japan would be likely some 
time to attack the United States on account of trade rivalry. The 
contrary would seem to be the case. We buy nearly $400,000,000 
a year from Japan; and we sell to Japan something over one-half 
of that amount. . .. Trade will never induce Japan to declare war 
on the United States, which would practically mean the end of all 
Japanese trade. Only one other argument, as far as I know, has 
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been advanced to suggest that Japan might declare war on us. A 
certain small group in this country say that we are in danger because 
of the alleged Japanese desire to own the Philippines. It is the 
usual “yellow peril” kind of talk. The population of Japan is not 
increasing: japan is not seeking political expansion, possibly be- 
cause the Japanese realize that so far they have not proved good 
colonizers. Belgium is incomparably more crowded than Japan 
and nobody talks about the “Belgian peril.”” Economic expansion 
Japan, of course, needs—a greater market for its products, not in 
order that its population may live, but that it may live better. As 
Japan becomes more and more stable there is less and less danger 
of attempts at political expansion. To take the Philippines or to 
attempt to take them would set back this necessary economic ex- 
pansion for a generation. Japan knows this and, above all else, 
Japan is not stupid. 

It is obvious, therefore, that Japan was not thinking of the 
American Navy as something to be met as the result of a Japanese 
attack. Therefore, the attacking nation evidently was to be the 
United States. But why? ... In answer, the expansionists had to 
create a fear complex. This was based on the proposition that 
America was likely at any time to attack Japan because of conflict 
in policies regarding China. 

We have, perhaps, always been a little sentimental about China, 
but our actual policy, nevertheless, is that of the integrity of the 
country and of the “open door.” To both policies Japan is com- 
mitted by treaty and, as you know, few nations adhere more strictly 
to their treaty commitments. What seems to me to go beyond 
narrow treaty obligations, however, is the fact that Japan’s general 
policy toward China is very similar to ours. The policy of Baron 
Shidehara is along the broadest and most forward-looking lines. It 
is a policy of codperation and friendliness; and I believe that it 
will henceforward be the policy of the Japanese Empire, whatever 
government may be in power, for it is not only the policy of a single 
outstanding man, but rather the policy which must guide a thorough- 
ly modern nation. 

This being the Japanese attitude toward China—an attitude 
which the United States must applaud—it was not difficult to show 
that the chances of an American declaration of war on Japan were 
quite as remote as the chances of a Japanese declaration of war on 
America. This clearing of the ground, so to speak, enabled the 
statesmen in Tokyo to bring out the political advantages to Japan 
of an agreement in London. It was recognized that a failure of 
the London Conference would be a serious setback to international 
amity, that the nation causing such failure would have a heavy 
burden of responsibility. The Japanese statesmen realized also that 
large concessions were being made by the United States and Great 
Britain and that concessions must be made by all concerned. I think 
that Japan at last realized that the aim of the conference was the 
security of the nations concerned, a security resulting from the fact 
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that no nation could be challenged by any other in its territorial 
waters. 

It would be interesting to discuss the constitutional questions 
which have arisen in Japan since the Government authorized its 
delegates to sign the agreement; but this would be outside the scope 
of my subject, which has been a discussion of the forces which | 
myself saw and felt in Japan. At the time the constitution was 
drawn up, Japan was just emerging from a thousand years of 
feudalism, and the dominance of the military classes was something 
which no one thought of challenging. But Prince Ito and his as- 
sociates were men of long vision. I have often wondered whether 
they did not foresee that, in the course of years, Japan would, of 
necessity, fall in line with the Anglo-Saxon nations and frankly 
admit civilian leadership, and for this reason intentionally left the 
wording of the constitution vague. In any case, the London agree- 
ment has raised the issue in Japan which was settled long ago in 
England—the issue as to whether the military or the civilian gov- 
ernment should have the final say in matters which involve broad 
questions of foreign policy. 

Now both nations, America and Japan, must work to keep 
this trust (as manifested in the treaty) inviolate. . . . Japan has 
great thinkers, great statesmen who are leading her along the paths 
of peace. I believe that her strength, her sanity, her will to be 
respected abroad will guide her destiny, and that Japan, equally 
with the United States, will be a bulwark of world peace. 


In his address to the Diet on April 25, 1930, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, Baron Shidehara, set forth the official 
government viewpoint on the London Naval Treaty. The 
relevant section reads as follows: 


Turning to the subject of naval disarmament, I do not feel 
myself at liberty for the present to relate at any great length the 
proceedings of the London Conference. I am, however, happy to 
announce that the Conference has at last come to a successful con- 
clusion, after constant and most exacting labors ever since its open- 
ing on the 21st of January, and through mutual concessions and 
friendly codperation on the part of all the participating Powers. A 
treaty of historic importance was signed on the 22nd of this month. 
It should be hailed with satisfaction by all those who have at heart 
the advancement of peace and friendship among the nations. 
Particular attention is invited to the agreement arrived at for the 
prevention of building competition in auxiliary craft. Japan, Eng- 
land and America, after repeated failures for more than eight years 
since the Washington Conference, have finally succeeded in compos- 
ing all the differences which had so far stood in the way of such an 
agreement. This fact, in itself, has a significance far beyond the 
legal effects indicated in the provisions of the Treaty. In the 
mutual relations of nations, nothing can be more harmful or more 
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uncalled for than a competition in naval construction. It is cal- 
culated to aggravate fear and uneasiness, instead of strengthening 
the confidence of any party in the race for its national security. The 
history of the days preceding the World War bears striking testi- 
mony to this tendency. The London Treaty puts an end to all 
competition in naval construction for the duration of its validity. 
The value of the Treaty lies not only in such material advantages 
as the lessening of national burdens, but more especially in the moral 
influence it is bound to exercise upon international relations. 

The Treaty is intended to regulate the conditions to prevail 
until the end of 1936. It is made clear that the amount of naval 
strength to be allowed to each Power after that period shall be 
discussed and determined at a conference to be held in 1935. In 
respect of capital ships, the Treaty stipulates that until the end of 
1936 the signatories shall not exercise their right to lay down the 
keels of replacement tonnage provided for by the Washington 
Treaty ; and, further, that the British Commonwealth of Nations 
shall dispose of five capital ships, the United States of three, and 
Japan of one. Regarding auxiliary craft, the total amount of ton- 
nage to be possessed by Japan will be less by approximately fifty 
thousand tons than her existing strength. And yet the strength 
which we shall actually retain at the date of the Conference of 1935 
does not materially differ from that which we originally proposed, 
alike in the eight-inch cruiser class and in the total tonnage of 
auxiliary craft. It is true that the tonnage of submarines has been 
reduced considerably below the figure we proposed for ourselves, 
but our strength in this category will maintain strict parity with 
that of the British Commonwealth and the United States, both of 
which have abandoned their original demand for the total abolition 
of submarines. 

These arrangements have now made it possible for us to econ- 
omize in our naval expenditure, while the safety of our national 
defense is adequately assured for the duration of the Treaty. None 
but extreme pessimists could possibly contend that the amount of 
strength to be allotted to Japan during the period ending in 1936 
will prove fatally short of the needs of our national security. Tak- 
ing fully into consideration the views of naval experts, we have 
finally adopted with firm conviction the decision to join in the 
present Treaty. 

It may be apprehended that, in regard to the amount of naval 
strength to be possessed by Japan after January 1937, the next con- 
ference might place upon us restrictions similar to those imposed 
by the present Treaty, involving a serious danger to our national 
security. It will, however, be conceded that the conditions of the 
world are constantly changing. What we attach the greatest im- 
portance to for the moment in our military equipment may not 
necessarily retain the same measure of value tomorrow. It is equally 
possible that what now seems to us of little use may some day be- 
come indispensable. It is incumbent upon us, therefore, to reserve 
to ourselves perfect liberty to present at the next conference what- 
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ever claims may then appear suitable in the given circumstances. 
That liberty is explicitly provided for in the present Treaty. There 
is no occasion for the apprehension that the Treaty of London is 
to bind us hand and foot for all time to come. To show oneself 
unduly disturbed, under the influence of so mistaken an impression, 
would be an attitude little worthy of a self-respecting nation. 

Furthermore, lest the diminution of auxiliary tonnage might 
render it difficult for us to maintain our standard of technical skill 
and ability in the matter of naval construction, we were careful to 
guard against any such eventualities by securing, after full discus- 
sion upon that phase of the matter with the other Powers, a working 
arrangement authorizing us within certain limits to effect the re- 
placement of ships before the prescribed age limit is reached. 

In these circumstances, every fair observer will agree that the 
provisions of the London Naval Treaty contain nothing to which 
we ought, even at the risk of a rupture of the negotiations, to have 
taken exception, and that, on the contrary, the sane and proper 
course for us to take was to extend our whole-hearted codperation 
in order to secure the success of the Conference. It seems that in 
certain quarters rumours so utterly wide of the truth are circulated 
as that the agreement was forced upon us by other Powers. I need 
hardly point out the absurdity of such reports. Having carefully 
weighed all considerations, not only of foreign policy, but also of 
naval, financial, economic and all the other factors of national 
strength, upon which the security of a nation must, in the final 
analysis, depend, we were brought to the conclusion that, in accept- 
ing the terms of the agreement arrived at, we would decidedly be 
serving the real interests of this Empire. 


2. Immigration 


On the occasion of a farewell dinner to Ambassador and 
Mrs. Castle by the America-Japan Society on May 23, 1930, 
Mr. Masanao Hanihara, former Japanese Ambassador to 
the United States, made his first public statement on the immi- 
gration question since the passage of the exclusion act of 
1924 caused his withdrawal from Washington and his prac- 
tical retirement from official life. In speaking of Ambassador 
and Mrs. Castle he concluded as immediately follows, and 
then passed on to affairs of state: ‘ 


Their stay among us, short as it was, encourages us in the hope 
that the day of a better and truer understanding in American-Jap- 
anese relations is dawning. 

Coming out here at an important epoch, as an avowed friend of 
Japan, the Ambassador was not slow to sense the natural and legiti- 
mate aspirations of her people and their innate character, which are 
not fundamentally so very different as they may appear to be on the 
surface from those of his own countrymen. In several of his recent 
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public utterances you will find ample proof of this, if proof be neces- 
sary. And in this there is nothing very strange, if one is familiar 
with the history of the intercourse between the two Governments 
of the United States and Japan, or, to be more accurate, between 
the Department of State in Washington and the Foreign Office in 
Tokyo. As far as I know—and I may claim to have some knowledge 
on the subject—during many years of intercourse between the two 
Foreign Offices there has never been an instance of serious and vital 
disagreement on any subject, or, if there were any, the difference 
was never allowed to go beyond the bounds of amicable adjustment. 

Throughout the years between 1906 and 1921, the relations 
between America and Japan were disturbed by a series of delicate 
and troublesome questions, beginning with the San Francisco school 
question of 1906 down to the time of the Yap controversy of 1921. 
During that period, the feeling of the people on both sides of the 
Pacific at times ran very high, and the press and platforms on either 
side and elsewhere were not on the whole improving the situation, 
so that the world at large was led or rather misled to believe that 
war between the two countries was inevitable. Fortunately, those 
who were at the helm of both Governments kept their heads cool, 
and during all that period there never was a moment when the two 
Departments most directly concerned in the respective Governments 
were not frank, sincere, friendly and most solicitous not to enlarge 
but to minimize and do away with all causes of controversy. This 
was only possible because both Governments were rightly informed 
as to each other’s just aim and purpose and consistent will for peace, 
so that there was no room left for misconception or misunderstanding 
to creep in. Moreover, under their able guidance the well-disposed 
and thoughtful section of the people of both countries remained 
firmly determined to adhere to their traditional friendship, founded 
upon a loyal spirit of mutual trust, toleration and esteem. .. . 

Now what appears to be an unhappy exception to this splendid 
record in the intercourse between the two countries is the unsolved 
question arising out of the American legislative act of 1924. If the 
matter were left in the hands of the well-informed government de- 
partments, perhaps the question had been settled ere this to the 
mutual satisfaction of both parties. 

I do not intend to go into the details of this matter on this 
occasion. But one thing must be said to dispel the popular miscon- 
ception as to the true nature of that regrettable incident. It is not 
so much a question as to whether one nation should or should not 
exercise its sovereign rights in regulating matters relating to its 
domestic affairs, as it is often represented to be. More precisely, it 
is a question as to whether one people should treat another people 
sympathetically or unsympathetically, fairly or unfairly. In that 
incident the Ambassador of a friendly Power, whose warmth of 
friendship and high regard for the Government and people to whom 
he was accredited was everywhere widely known and accepted, was 
gratuitously accused of the wanton act of using a “veiled threat” 
against that very country. The Secretary of State’s categorical 
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assurance to the contrary was brushed aside by that accusing party. 
Naturally the Japanese Government and people deeply resented 
this, and that resentment is felt now as it was then. Nor will it 
ever die out so long as the wound inflicted remains unhealed. Friend- 
ship once marred in this manner can with difficulty resume its whole- 
some growth unless some effective remedy is administered. 

I should not have referred to this matter on this particular occa- 
sion, had I not implicit confidence in the understanding and sympathy 
of our parting guest, who, I am sure, prefers candor to false re- 
straint; nor unless I had equally implicit confidence in the high 
sense of justice of the people he so worthily represents—a people who 
have never failed, in the long run, to be fair and just, not only to 
themselves but to others as well. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, regretting as we all do that the 
Ambassador and Mrs, Castle cannot stay with us longer, we are 
consoled by the thought, which I have already suggested, that their 
returning home now with their first-hand knowledge of Japan and 
her people may prove the beginning of a renewal of friendship of the 
two peoples on a truer and surer foundation than ever—that friend- 
ship which means so much to the peace and progress of mankind. 
(The Trans-Pacific, May 29, 1930, pp. 10-11.) 


When interviewed in regard to the above speech, Mr. 
Albert Johnson, Chairman of the House Committee on Immi- 
gration, declared on May 23 that he intended to move an 


amendment to the immigration law which would put Japan 
on a quota basis. His statement as reported was not entirely 
clear, since the proposal was explained as being limited to 
those Japanese eligible for naturalization under other 
provisions of the act. This would mean the admittance of 
whites or blacks born in Japan, but would continue the exclu- 
sion of those of Japanese blood, as they are not eligible for 
citizenship. Nevertheless, it would appear that the question 
will be brought up for consideration in the next session of 
Congress. It would also seem that sentiment on the Pacific 
Coast has undergone considerable change on this subject since 
1924. Important California newspapers, such as the San 
Francisco Chronicle and the Los Angeles Times, have 
heartily endorsed the proposal that Japan be placed on the 
quota. The National Foreign Trade Council, meeting in Los 
Angeles toward the end of May, also went on record in favor 
of the change. (New York Times, May 24, 1930; also Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War News Bulletin, July, 
1930.) 
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3. The Paris Pact 

The formal deposition of the Japanese government’s rati- 
fication on July 24, 1929, brought the Paris Pact into full 
effect both in the Pacific area and in the West. Japan’s instru- 
ment of ratification was accompanied by a declaration reading 
as follows: 


The Imperial Government declare that the phraseology “in the 
names of their respective peoples,” appearing in Article I of the 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War, signed at Paris on August 27, 
1928, viewed in the light of the provisions of the Imperial Constitu- 
tion, is understood to be inapplicable in so far as Japan is concerned. 


The action taken by Japan in November, 1929, when 
Secreti.ry Stimson invoked the Paris Pact to call off Sino- 
Soviet hostilities, was stated as follows by Baron Shidehara 
in his address to the Diet on January 21, 1930: 


Towards the latter part of November last, when the military 
situation around Manchuli assumed a threatening aspect, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States addressed a formal communication 
separately to the Chinese and Russian Governments, calling the 
serious attention of those Governments to the provisions of the 
Kellogg Treaty and at the same time suggested to all the countries 
signatory to the Treaty that they should take a similar action. 

It is perfectly natural that America, as the initiator of the 
Treaty, should feel called upon to take such an action, and we 
fully appreciated the motives by which it was prompted. We our- 
selves would be unable to remain a silent spectator if this treaty, on 
which the ink is scarcely yet dry, were in fact to be reduced to a 
dead letter. Having, however, been in close contact with the Gov- 
ernments of China and of the Soviet Union in this matter, we felt 
that, at least, the time was not yet ripe for a formal “démarche” of 
the nature proposed. Moreover, Japan maintains normal diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union as well as with China. Should we 
join in the action suggested we might find ourselves unavoidably 
drawn into a discussion with the Russian and the Chinese Govern- 
ments, on the merits and demerits of the issues raised, and we might 
thus be eventually constrained to proceed to further action in regard 
to one, or both, of the two parties in dispute in order to make our 
“démarche” effective. It was due to these considerations that we 
did not feel ourselves at liberty to act at once upon the American 
suggestion. (The Trans-Pacific, January 30, 1930, p. 12.) 


4. Reconstruction of Tokyo 

On the occasion of the completion of the reconstruction of 
Tokyo, a note was transmitted to the American government 
through Mr. Katsuji Debuchi, Japanese Ambassador at 
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Washington, dated March 25, 1930, and addressed to the 
Acting Secretary of State, thanking the people of the United 
States for their aid in time of distress. 


5. American Embassy Buildings 

On May 26, 1930, Ambassador William R. Castle, Jr., 
laid the corner stone for the new American Embassy buildings 
in Tokyo, at a notable gathering of 400 guests, including Min- 
isters of State, Count Makino, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
scores of other prominent government officials, and American 
residents. The start of the construction of these buildings was 
due to the late Congressman Stephen G. Porter’s untiring 
work in Congress for the enactment of legislation to provide 
for government-owned buildings for the American Foreign 
Service. 


6. American Memorial Hospitals 

Mr. Katsuji Debuchi, Japanese Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, early in June, 1929, informed the State Department that 
the opening ceremony of the Do-ai Memorial Hospital, at 
Tokyo, was held on June 1, 1929. In his letter the Japanese 
Ambassador recalled that, when Tokyo and its vicinity were 
visited by a catastrophic earthquake in September, 1923, the 
people of the United States poured relief and supplies into the 
devastated district which went far beyond the relief of im- 
mediate distress. With this surplus, two hospitals have been 
built, one at Tokyo and the other at Yokohama. They are 
both splendidly equipped and staffed, and bear the name of 
the Do-ai or Fraternity Memorial Hospital. The one at 
Yokohama was opened in September, 1928. 


7. Gift of Early Treaties 


On April 14, 1930, Ambassador Castle, acting on behalf 
of the United States Government, presented to the library of 
the Tokyo Imperial University one original document and 
several photostat copies of other Japanese-American treaties 
of which the Japanese originals were irreparably damaged in 
the catastrophe of 1923. The presentation meeting was held 
in the Memorial Hall of the library building under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Seiji Anesaki, librarian of the University. 


8. Ambassador to Japan 


Mr. W. Cameron Forbes was nominated by President 
Hoover on June 12, 1930, to be the American Ambassador to 
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Japan. The nomination was confirmed by the Senate on 
June 17. (New York Times, June 13 and 18, !930.) 


9. Control of Opium Traffic 


By note dated September 6, 1929, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Japan informed the American Chargé d’Affaires 
at Tokyo that the Japanese government accepted the Ameri- 
can proposal of April 23, 1929, and agreed to instruct its 
diplomatic and consular officers to codperate with their 
American colleagues or the competent American authorities, 
if in American territory, in collecting and forwarding infor- 
mation that will lead to the seizure of illicit narcotic drugs 
and the detection or apprehension of persons engaged in this 
traffic. This agreement supplements the informal arrange- 
ment previously concluded and provides for codperation in 
matters not covered by the latter. (State Department T'reaty 
Information, Bulletin No. 2, November, 1929.) 


10. Convention to Prevent Liquor Smuggling 


A convention to aid in the prevention of the smuggling of 
alcoholic liquors into the United States was signed May 31, 
1928, between the United States and Japan, and ratifications 
exchanged at Washington on January 16, 1930. This conven- 
tion is similar in its provisions to the conventions of the 
United States on the same subject, now in force, with Belgium, 
Cuba, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Spain and Sweden, 
which confer upon the United States the right to board, 
search and seize vessels of those countries which have com- 
mitted or are committing or attempting to commit an offense 
against the prohibition laws of the United States, within a 
distance from the coast of the United States, its territories or 
possessions that can be traversed in one hour by the vessel 
suspected of endeavoring to commit the offense. (State De- 
partment Press Releases, January 18, 1930, p. 22.) 


11. Trade Figures 


American exports to Japan for 1929 totaled approximately 
259.1 millions of dollars; and imports for the same period 
approximately 431.9 millions of dollars. The corresponding 
figures for 1928 were 288.2 and 384.5 millions of dollars. 
(United States Commerce Reports, February 24, 1930, p. 496.) 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


THE LEAGUE ASSEMBLY AND THE PACIFIC 


The eleventh Assembly of the League of Nations which 
closed in Geneva on October 4 was deeply concerned with the 
universal problems of disarmament and economic depression 
but not particularly with problems peculiar to the Pacific 
area. One of the strongest pleas for disarmament (as men- 
tioned in last month’s Items) came from a Pacific power as 
voiced by Sir Robert Borden of Canada. A British delegate, 
Hugh Dalton, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, later 
made urgent representations for the necessity of an arms lim- 
itation conference for 1931 and asked that ample financial 
provision for such a session be made by the League. 

In their formal reports to the League the representatives 
of the several Pacific nations dealt largely with matters of 
local interest. Mr. Brennan of Australia spoke principally 
of the politics and economics of Australia and of the need 
for League action on commercial treaties and tariffs. He 
referred also to the problem of Mandates and to the heavy 
responsibility and obligations placed upon a mandatory 
power, saying: 

The aim of the mandates system is to place upon the shoulders 

of an efficiently civilised nation the definite responsibility of con- 
trolling, in the best interests of the native population, a primitive 
race and its territory. The principles of the mandates, I would 
respectfully submit, are identical with the principles which are tra- 
ditional to the British Empire in the government of what may be 
called, with respect, backward races. I think that, in many quarters, 
there exists, if I may say so, an imperfect appreciation of what the 
mandates system implies and the very heavy obligations which it 
places upon the mandatory Powers. 


Mr. Matsudaira of Japan referred to Japan’s adherence 
to international pacts and to her interest in disarmament. He 
stressed the importance of the world economic situation and 
the need for the stabilization of tariffs. Mr. Wu dwelt upon 
the successful collaboration of China and the League in public 
health work, and discussed the proposed federation of the 
“United States of Europe.” He could, he said, see no possible 
objection to this course, and regarded it as a natural step in 
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mankind’s progress toward world federation; pertinent to this, 
he said: 


I am tempted here to depict a possible future evolutionary devel- 
opment of this idea if it is to be adopted. Countries may form them- 
selves into groups; those groups, in time, may coalesce into a union, 
whether on account of geographical, racial, cultural or economic 
reasons, and the union may be on economic lines, on political lines, or 
on both. I should be rash indeed to suggest the number or the names 
of those unions, but the European union will naturally be one of 
them. Then, if we go a little further, does it take such a great 
stretch of imagination to envisage the amalgamation of these unions 
into a comprehensive unit—a confederation of the world itself? 


China’s request for re-eligibility to a seat on the League 
Council, as officially proposed through the chief delegate, Mr. 
Chao-chu Wu, created much comment. It was put to a vote 
on September 16 but failed of the necessary majority. 

Dealing with the subject of economic depression, the As- 
sembly provided for the establishment of a world-wide inves- 
tigation into causes and remedies—perhaps one of the first 
times when practical application has been given to the new 
theory of the economic interdependence of the world and the 
need for diagnosing and treating its ills as those of a corporate 
body. 

The reports of the various standing committees of the 
League, such as Mandates, Opium, Health, Finance, etc., 
were of interest and should be referred to in full as they are 
issued individually in the League publications series. The 
report on “Traffic in Opium and other Dangerous Drugs,” 
(A. 78, 1930, XI.) states: 


We have now reached a stage where it is possible to draw a com- 
parison between ratifications of the Opium Convention and the rati- 
fications of other Conventions drawn up by the League of Nations. 
The Committee was very glad to learn that the Opium Convention 
heads the list of Conventions which have obtained the largest num- 
ber of ratifications (except the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice) ; this is a satisfactory result. 


The Assembly ended its session amidst renewed pleas for 
peace and in some discouragement over certain threatening 
political and economic trends. The so-called “harmonizing” 
action necessary for incorporating the Briand-Kellogg pact 
into the covenant of the League of Nations was deferred, and 
many delegates deplored this delay, notably Ambassador Wu 
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and Lord Cecil. The former expressed regret on behalf of his 
country for a state of affairs wherein war was renounced as a 
crime but its punishment as a crime was deprecated by the 
signatories. Lord Cecil, one of the drafters of the covenant, 
supported Mr. Wu, saying that the League’s sanctions against 
certain kinds of war must be extended to include all wars, and 
that until all possibility of war was denied by the covenant 
there could be no hope for disarmament. Lord Cecil’s moving 
appeal was the last note of the Assembly. 


THE BRITISH IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


The conference of Empire heads which opened in London 
on October | did so amidst the very general feeling that eco- 
nomic readjustment amongst the various members of the Com- 
monwealth was the most pressing problem. The events of the 
first sessions very largely justified this belief. Constitutional 
and political questions have had their place upon the agenda; 
the academic question of the right of Dominions to secession 
was broached, as expected, by the South African representa- 
tive, the question of the status and the naming of Dominion 
governors was discussed, migration issues and overseas settle- 
ment have received attention, and the establishment of an Em- 
pire Court for the consideration of disputes between members 
of the Commonwealth is an expected outcome of the confer- 
ence. Trade, however, has continued to demand the bulk of 
the conference’s consideration. 

Previous to the convening of the conference the British 
Employers Preparatory Committee, for instance, in its report 
stressed the urgent need for increasing Empire trade and to 
this end recommended the provision of better machinery for 
economic consultation between members of the Common- 
wealth and the establishment of a permanent Imperial Eco- 
nomic Secretariat which could keep the various parts of the 
Empire in continuous touch with the financial and industrial 
needs of other sections. Particularly, Mr. Scullin of Australia 
and Mr. Bennett of Canada arrived in London prepared to 
offer proposals for increased economic stability within the 
Empire. The Economist, weekly London journal, on the eve 
of the conference warned the participants as follows: “Let 
them start from the common fact that the Empire and every- 
one of its units wants more trade, and that not one of the units 
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is ready for spectacular changes of economic policy.” During 
the same period the London Nation felt that the political 
problems still outstanding must await the cure of economic 
depression, and stated the belief that Empire free trade might 
be such a cure although it was admittedly impossible at this 
time, this fact necessitating the finding of some substitute as a 
trade stimulation. The Manchester Guardian, on the contrary, 
stated at the outset that the main problems before the confer- 
ence were constitutional and that the thrusting of economic 
questions to the fore was the result of “assiduous propaganda,” 
by which “Empire trade has become a catch-cry in British 
politics.” 

Commenting, October 15, on the “visions of still higher 
tariff walls and yet more trade barriers to hamper the natural 
and logical flow of commerce among nations,” which dis- 
patches from the London deliberations had conjured, the New 
York Nation expresses alarm over the apparent trend of con- 
ference thinking in the field of tariffs. The Nation believes 
that the entire problem of economic depression is one that 
“concerns not the British Empire alone, but the entire world,” 
and that the situation cannot be bettered by the setting up of a 
new and higher tariff fence around the British Empire. Such 
a step, the Nation believes, will but add to the “increasingly 
complex and uneconomic maze of international trade barriers. 
... An effort must be made,” it concludes, “to ameliorate the 
intolerable situation created by the world network of over- 
towering tariffs.” 

Aside from trade, the question of Empire unity seems the 
most important. New Zealand papers and New Zealand 
spokesmen have stressed the desire of that Dominion for closer 
and closer Commonwealth bonds. Expressions of opinion in 
the Australian Press previous to and during the conference 
have likewise been for closer Imperial ties, due particularly 
to a feeling of isolation and the necessity for secure trade 
routes. The Canadian Forum for October says editorially: 
“Tn the matter of planning the codperation of the new Empire 
in world politics Canada should now take the lead; and no 
doubt many of our imperialists sincerely rejoice that our coun- 
try is to be represented at this conference by Mr. Bennett,” 
who “in spite of his severely nationalistic attitude in the 
economic field, is still popularly regarded as the champion of 
Imperial unity.” British papers have felt that there was no 
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serious issue regarding unity. The Spectator (London) warns, 
however, that “if the sister nations of the Commonwealth do 
not stand together, they will fall together,” and characterizes 
much of the expressed anxiety of the past year or so with 
regard to Imperial problems as mere “panic thinking.” 

The conference came to a close on November 14 amidst 
the general feeling that the nations within the British Com- 
monwealth were strengthened and more clearly defined in 
their separate powers but at the same time more firmly welded 
together than ever. One outstanding action of the last hours 
of the session was the decision to suspend construction on the 
Singapore Base for five years, at the end of which time the 
entire question is to be reviewed. With regard to Empire 
economic problems it is understood that no satisfactory con- 
clusion was reached and that a new session may be held 
within a year. 


AFFAIRS IN JAPAN 


STOP PRESS 
On November 13 Premier Hamaguchi, long an object of bitter 
political attack because of the drastic economic policy of his adminis- 
tration, was the victim of an attempted assassination, being severely 
wounded. It has since been reported that his wounds may not prove 
fatal. It is not known what may be the repercussions of this near 
tragedy on the disturbed political life of Japan at this critical time. 


The approach of the winter Parliamentary season in Japan 
has been marked by the usual political attacks on the govern- 
ment from the opposition party (Seiyukai), based chiefly 
upon the fact of financial depression and directed particularly 
against the government’s economic policy. 

Labor legislation has become a burning issue once more. 
The Home Office is understood to be sponsoring a draft plan 
prepared by its Social Welfare Bureau, regardless of the 
opposition of both employers and labor leaders. This pro- 
posed legislation is designed to give legal recognition to and 
regulate the activities of the labor unions, and its provisions 
are regarded by the employers as too drastic in their restric- 
tion upon employers’ freedom and by the labor leaders as not 
sufficiently liberal. 
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The Agricultural Office has produced a plan for govern- 
ment control of rice sales which, in view of its tremendous 
social as well as economic significance, has roused much ani- 
mated discussion in government circles. The plan is in the 
nature of a report upon a year of investigation and study 
undertaken by the Agricultural Office into the figures for cost 
of living, cost of rice production and the price index numbers 
of the staple for the past thirty years. The principal proposal 
involved is for the government purchase and sale of rice in 
order to restrict the fluctuation of market quotations within 
certain margins—those margins having been determined by 
the above-mentioned comparative study. There has been both 
praise and criticism for the report, one of the criticisms being 
that the plan would take a long time to put into operation, 
requiring a large government budget, and that its results 
would be too late to meet the immediate crisis. 

Instead of diminishing it seems that agitation in Japan for 
revision of the American exclusion law is on the increase if 
one is to judge from the large place given the subject in the 
powerful public press of that country. The new American 
Ambassador to Japan, W. Cameron Forbes, has been bom- 
barded with questions and obliged to deal with this problem 
on several public occasions since his arrival in Japan, although 
he has done so but vaguely. Much dissatisfaction has been 
evinced since the sequel to the Johnson proposal for quota 
status which became evident when Representative Johnson 
announced that his statement had been misinterpreted. It 
would seem, however, from Washington dispatches, that the 
Administration is taking more interest in the quota proposal 
and that there is a possibility of the whole matter being con- 
sidered at the next session of Congress. 

At the beginning of November an interesting announce- 
ment was made from the Legislative Bureau of the Japanese 
Government to the effect that laws governing the extension of 
civic rights and local autonomy for Chosen and Taiwan 
(Korea and Formosa) were being drafted and that for Chosen 
the autonomous system was expected to go into effect by April 
$, F3oi. 

Meantime a serious outbreak of native residents against 
Japanese authority has occurred in Formosa. Late October 
and early November were characterized by the violent revolt 
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of hill tribes near Taihoku against Japanese police and settlers, 
and reprisals by a Japanese military force which resulted, 
according to report, in the practical extermination of the 
offending tribes. Airplanes, bombing expeditions and poison 
gas were utilized in the government counter attack. Later 
reports through Japanese sources indicate that the trouble had 
been long in fomenting and that it had its origins in grave 
economic and social abuses as well as in the implacable hatred 
of the unsubdued tribesmen. No connected account of the 
disaster has yet been published. 


THE TREND IN CHINA 


Since the successful termination of the rebellion in north 
China, the government at Nanking has been able to turn its 
attention toward more constructive measures. One of the 
first such movements was the proposal by President Chiang 
Kai-shek for the convocation in December of the fourth na- 
tional party conference, at which a formula for the summon- 
ing of a People’s Constitutional Conference could be drawn 
up. If the deliberations of such a conference should result 
in the adoption of a national Constitution and Bill of Rights, 
this would bring to an end the present “period of tutelage” 
and establish the next stage in the revolution, the period of 
democratic government. 

Bandit suppression, treaty revision and economic revival 
are some of the major questions facing the government. A 
vigorous anti-bandit campaign has been announced. New 
representations in the extraterritoriality deadlock have been 
made. Government conferences on national finance are 
under way. 

The long-dragged out Moscow conference on C. E. R. 
problems terminated in sharp disagreement on October 26, 
on the telegraphic order from Nanking for the return of the 
Chinese delegation. For months there has been an impossi- 
ble situation due to the failure of both parties to the confer- 
ence to agree on agenda. Adding to the tense situation has 
been the recent Russian protest against the activities and 
alleged protection of White Russian bands on Chinese soil. 
The fate of any further Sino-Soviet negotiations is for the 
time being uncertain. 
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THE Canadian government has ordered the cessation of im- 

ports of Russian coal during the winter months. This is 
described as due to the government’s non-trading policy rather 
than to any adverse effect of the import upon the Canadian 
coal industry. 


A RECENTLY completed census of Japanese residents in 

Honolulu shows a total of 47,277. The survey was under- 
taken by the Japanese Society of Hawaii for the Japanese 
government, and is being extended over the entire area of the 
Hawaiian islands. 


"THE much-debated New Zealand Unemployment Act has 
become law, its provisions to become effective December 1. 
On this date the first installment of the annual 30s levy on all 
males over 20 will be due. This levy, universal with certain 
minor exemptions, goes toward the creation of a fund for the 
prevention and relief of unemployment. The Act provides for 
the establishment of labor exchanges, the state supervision of 
labor distribution, training assistance for unskilled workers, 
subsidies for large works calculated to relieve unemployment, 
and the payment of sustenance allowances to unemployed. 


"THE frequent recurrence of disorders in Indo-China has 

led the French government to plan toward two methods of 
meeting the situation, according to Paris dispatches. The 
economic incentive to revolt is to be offset by increased finan- 
cial aid to the colonies; the alleged communistic fomentation 
is to be met, it is planned, through the joint efforts of a pro- 
posed body representative of all European nations holding 
territory in Asia. 


ON October 16 a group of Canadian business men under the 

leadership of John M. Imrie, director of several Press 
organizations in Canada, departed on a two months’ tour of 
China and Japan arranged by the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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"THE ten-hour day for miners in Japan became an actuality 

during September of this year, according to an Osaka Mai- 
nichi dispatch. 200,000 miners will be affected by this change. 
It is claimed that the actual hours of service in a ten-hour day 
amount to only eight, so that the new regulation conforms 
with the I. L. O. Hours Convention. 


A WASHINGTON United Press dispatch states that thou- 

sands of children are in the breadlines in the United 
States and that Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, has petitioned President Hoover's 
Emergency Committee for relief on their behalf. 


FOLLOWING the nation-wide census in Japan this autumn, 
figures for the population of Tokyo were on October 20 re- 
leased showing a total of 2,051,400 for the Imperial Capital. 


KUO MIN official dispatch, October 2, states that, 

through petition of the Central Overseas Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang the Chinese government has lodged 
a protest with the Netherlands Minister to China relative to 
Chinese in Java. This protest was occasioned by the decision 
of the Dutch East Indies Immigration Commission to impose 
an additional head tax of from 50 to 150 guilders upon immi- 
grants from the Far East. 


"THE League of Nations announces, through its committee 

on traffic in women and children, the appointment of three 
travelling commissioners who shall undertake an inquiry in 
Far Eastern territories. The inquiry is to be strictly limited 
to the international aspects of the traffic and will ignore cer- 
tain practices purely local or national in character, such as 
those connected with the temple Devadasi of India and the 
hiring out or selling of children by their parents in certain 
parts of China and Japan. The territories visited will include 
among others, Indo-China and the Straits Settlements, Malay 
States, Philippines, Netherlands East Indies, Siam, and the 
chief Chinese ports and Japan. 
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“| HE Preparatory Disarmament Commission of the League 

of nations opened its sessions in Geneva on November 6. The 
representatives of the League member nations, augmented by 
representatives from several non-member nations such as So- 
viet Russia, Turkey, the United States of America, and Brazil, 
were charged with the duty of developing an agénda, satisfac- 
tory to all countries, for the proposed League disarmament 
conference. 


[! is reported that the new Mexican Immigration Law, 

which prohibits the further entry of Chinese into the coun- 
try and provides for the deportation of those now illegally 
present, has gone into effect and its provisions are being 
enforced. 


HE national elections (November 4) in the United States 

resulted, so far as the congressional representation is con- 
cerned, in an ambiguous situation which may not be wholly 
cleared until the next session actually convenes. Early returns 
indicated that a strong tide of opposition was sweeping the 
country, and a heavy Democratic victory in Congress was ex- 
pected. Later figures indicated an even more interesting situ- 
ation, with a virtual deadlock between Republicans and 
Democrats, assuring a critical future for the Republican 
administration where all important issues are concerned. 


"THE long-talked of Indian Round Table Conference, once 

endangered by the non-codperation of the Gandhi and na- 
tional congress groups, convened in London on November 
12 with 86 delegates present. 
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EpITORIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of PaciFic AFFAIRS. 


THE LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE 
From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester, October 10, 1930 


The Labour Party Conference passed off quite smoothly. There is always 
a lot of talk about the leaders being in for trouble before a Labour Party 
Conference, But it seldom amounts to much in actual practice. In this case 
the Left wing was vocal, but was able to command very little support amongst 
the delegates generally. Mr. Brockway made the gesture expected of him 
about India; Dr. Addison, Minister for Agriculture, outlined a back-to-the- 
land scheme for dealing with unemployment; Mr. MacDonald was extremely 
emphatic about unimportant matters and extremely obscure about important 
ones, and there was a lot of washing of Socialist hands of the ills of capital- 
ism. It cannot be said that the Conference was particularly illuminating as 
to the Government’s future policy; but it has made it sufficiently clear that 
for the present at any rate there is no danger of a split in the party. There 
is a certain significance, perhaps, in the replacement of Mr. J. H. Thomas in 
the National Executive of the Labour party by Sir Oswald Mosley. Indeed, 
Sir Oswald seems to have scored the only outstanding personal success of the 
Conference. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
From the American Federationist, Washington, October, 1930 


The problem which weighs most heavily on Labor is unemployment. The 
experiences of the past year have shown the devastating effects of insecurity 
of employment. Perhaps one of the most lasting consequences is the personal 
deterioration that results from prolonged unemployment. Inadequate income 
means malnutrition, loss of rest, loss of morale, and sometimes undermining 
of character. . . . The frightful human waste through unemployment is of 
‘undamental concern to society. 

Our nation has two major responsibilities for the unemployment problem: 
Employment exchanges so that the unemployed may at least be informed 
where jobs are available without payment of fees and for relief for those 
who cannot find work. It is at least as important to have agencies and 
organization for the most effective utilization of our human resources as for 
utilization of material resources. We have schools to educate boys and girls 
for the problems of life and work, but we have no agency to connect these 
boys and girls with employment opportunities or to keep schools advised of 
trends in employment. Such an agency would be of equal service to in- 
dustries, providing them with workers best equipped for their work. 

Our only present form of relief which affects any considerable number of 
people is charity. The amounts expended by social charities have been much 
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larger than last year, and in some cities supplementary budgets have been 
raised. Even charity is better than starvation, but what is due these workers 
is some emergency relief quite free of the stigma of charity. 

We need to know the extent of the problem before we undertake a general 
plan for relief. We have made comparatively little headway with stabiliza- 
tion of production. We have not tackled the problems of technological un- 
employment, older workers, or reduction of hours. When we make headway 
with these problems we shall be in a position to formulate a relief program. 


JAPANESE COLONIZATION IN MANCHURIA 
From the Chinese Economic Bulletin (Chinese), Shanghai, Sept. 27, 1930 


The motive of Japanese penetration into Manchuria has been plausibly 
explained by the pretext that her islands are too small for her increased 
population in the last thirty years. In order to extend her influence to the 
mainland of Asia, Japan has acquired a leased area in South Manchuria at 
the cost of two wars. To possess the rich territory of Manchuria, Japan 
must have owners, not only Government owners but also private owners. For 
this reason the Government for the Leased Territory at Dairen officially en- 
courages Japanese colonization in Manchuria and Mongolia. A Government 
subsidy is granted to every farming family which settles in Manchuria. Al- 
though the actual amount of Government assistance to each new settler or 
his family is not yet decided, the budget provides 1,000 Yen for every farm- 
ing family coming from Japan Proper to cover expenses for passage, house, 
well, building materials and agricultural implements, and 800 Yen for the 
family already in Manchuria, who may migrate to the interior. There are 
a number of regulations provided by the Kwantung Government at Dairen 
regarding encouragement to Japanese colonizers who would take up farming 
pursuits. 

An estimate of the number of Japanese in Manchuria would tend to reveal 
the fact that so far Japanese colonization in Manchuria is a failure. . . 
There are altogether, after thirty years of colonization, not more than 200,000 
Japanese in the rich territory of Manchuria. Two hundred thousand is only 
a small fraction of the 27,000,000 inhabitants of Manchuria, who, with the 
exception of about 100,000 Russians, are entirely Chinese. 

The failure of the Japanese in colonization leads one to inquire into the 
reasons of its so being. First, Japan is located in the temperate zone with 
a mild island climate, so her people cannot endure the extreme climate of the 
Continent. Generally, the Japanese do not thrive in North Manchuria, and 
in South Manchuria they fare tolerably up to a certain limit. Secondly, the 
Japanese are more accustomed to scheming and less to farming or manual 
labor. In other words, they are good at commercial undertakings but poor 
at farm work. Since Manchuria is essentially an agricultural country, there 
is not room for many merchants. Thirdly, the Japanese seem too subservient, 
obedient and dependent on their Government and officials. They lack in- 
dividuality and perhaps also initiative, and are, therefore, poor colonists. This 
is seen in the fact that they live chiefly near their authorities, in their leased 
port of Dairen, the railway zone and the vicinity of their consulates. The 
Japanese as an individual is negligible but as a member of a group is remark- 
able. So wherever they are alone, they become failures. Also they lack 
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sociability in that they only keep to themselves, possessing as island peoples 
usually do peculiar characteristics. The continental peoples have more chances 
to mix with one another. So in Manchuria while Chinese and Russians freely 
exchange ideas and cultures, the Japanese remain in “splendid isolation.” 


JAPAN’S TENANT FARMERS 
From the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, October 16, 1930 


A tenant farmers’ association in Niigata-ken held a meeting at which they 
decided that they would not sell any of their rice under 20 Yen a koku, but 
would hold it until the price rose to that point. Not having large reserves, 
this was easier said than done, so, on considering ways and means they granted 
themselves a.moratorium pending the necessary rise in price. Having notified 
the local authorities that there would be no taxes forthcoming until buyers 
appeared for their rice, and been told that the authorities could not agree 
to this procedure, they said that they would withdraw their children from 
school to the number of about three hundred, until the local officials changed 
their minds. After all, in a world where all sorts of merchants and brokers 
get official help when prices go wrong, the tenant farmers are not unreason- 
able in demanding some consideration. It is a fleabite to the “indemnification” 
costs incurred in a vain attempt to raise the price of raw silk. 


BLINDED BY NAVAL TRADITION 
From the Portland Oregonian, September 2, 1930 


Always worried about our defenses, the Chicago Tribune fears that the 
limit on tonnage of submarines fixed by the London treaty will cause the 
United States to build an inadequate force of fleet submarines in order to 
have enough of the smaller type for coast defense, which are of little use in 
fleet maneuvers. Hence misgiving as to President Hoover’s statement that 
the treaty “will secure the full defense of the United States,” with the re- 
minder that this “calls for a naval force adequately made up to protect our 
commerce and communications on the high seas.” 

That obvious truth certainly must have occurred to the naval experts who 
advised our delegates to the London conference and was considered in their 
calculations. The purpose was to agree on a naval strength for each nation 
that would be adequate for its defense both on its coasts and on the high 
seas relative to the naval strength of the other nations, and to make a re- 
duction all around that would preserve this relation. When the British and 
Japanese submarine fleets are reduced in a certain proportion, the strength 
needed for American defense is reduced also. ‘The business of the American 
delegation was to insure adequate strength in comparison with that of other 
navies. If they did that, our defense is assured with a smaller navy and 
at less cost. 

Behind carping at the treaty is the tradition that we should have a superior 
navy, able to attack any other in its own waters; which regards any reduction 
as weakening our defenses, though reduction by other nations leaves us as 
strong in relation to them. Persistence of this tradition renders the general 
body of admirals and generals the worst obstacles to disarmament. 
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CANADIAN IMMIGRATION: NEW PHASE 
From the Citizen, Ottawa, August 18, 1930 


Perhaps the real significance of the immigration policy just propounded 
by the Bennett government is that it marks for the first time since Confedera- 
tion a radical departure in national policy. Stated plainly, the new govern- 
ment is to discourage immigration. This is really a revolutionary change in 
outlook, and the swiftness with which it has descended is not the least remark- 
able of its aspects. 

Less than three years ago the very members of the party which now decide 
virtually to proscribe immigration, except that kind which almost any country 
in the world would welcome, were talking of grandiose schemes to settle 
300,000 people at a cost of $300,000,000, over ten years. This was but the 
logical culmination of the sort of talk that had been heard in Ottawa for sixty 
years and more. 

When Confederation was completed, the first task faced was that of 
immigration. Clearly the primary need of the new Dominion was men. Vastly 
more hands were required for the work of subduing half a continent. So the 
gates were opened. The man-hungry lands of the new West beckoned, and 
people began to come. But the impatient eagerness for expansion prompted 
the Dominion to embark on a policy of state aid to stimulate the movement. 

And that has been the national policy from that day to this. It has not yet 
been formally abandoned, of course, but it has been severely modified. By 
1873 Canada was spending a quarter of a million dollars annually on immi- 
gration. The amount steadily increased until, in 1928, we were spending two 
and a half millions. The crest of the wave of immigration was reached in 
1913, when 400,000 came to us. War interrupted the flow, of course, but as 
soon as it was over the old policy was again made operative. It was part of 
our national credo. “We must have people,” was the cry. 

Now suddenly the cry has changed. The government has not said that 
the original policy is to be abandoned. But it takes action which reduces immi- 
gration to an absolute minimum, with the strictest safeguards against the 
entry of all but the virtually economically independent. And it is on the 
whole a wise move. 

There is no telling, but it is just possible that Canada might be better off 
today if a similar attitude had been adopted in the past, or at least if we had 
allowed immigration to take its course, apart from essential guarantees con- 
cerning the fitness of newcomers. It has been argued eloquently and not with- 
out plausibility that had the United States not permitted a single stranger to 
enter its ports during the last century it would have been no whit less better 
off today. 

The truth about immigration is this: it will take care of itself if we take 
care of ourselves. Make economic conditions at home as they should be, in 
other words, and the “immigration problem” would vanish. We seem at last 
to be heading towards that new era of thought upon the question. At all 
events, the old dogma that the land fares ill that has not a constant stream of 
heterogeneous immigrants breaking upon its shores and across its hinterland 
seems on the way to the limbo of discredited political beliefs. Immigration 
enters a new phase. 
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CHINESE IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
From the China Critic, Shanghai, July 31, 1930 


The Sino-French treaty in regard to French Indo-China may be heralded 
as the first treaty concluded by the National Government for the protection of 
Chinese nationals abroad. Hitherto Chinese diplomats have been preoccupied 
with the recovery of China’s lost rights and of foreign settlements and conces- 
sions in the country. The new Sino-French treaty marks the first concrete 
step taken by the government to safeguard Chinese rights and interests in 
foreign territories,—a duty which it is the aim of the present government to 
carry out to the fullest extent. . . . 

The outstanding merit of the new pact is no doubt the stipulations which 
call for a fair and equitable treatment of Chinese immigrants at the hand of 
the French colonials. Of discriminatory measures Chinese abroad, in French 
Indo-China as well as in other countries, have long been victims, and the little 
or no help they received from home will forever remain a blemish upon the 
record of the Chinese government and its consular and diplomatic service. . . . 

Immigration laws in Indo-China so far as Chinese are concerned are most 
arbitrary in nature. For purposes of administration the French colonial 
authorities have the novel way of classifying Chinese into groups according to 
their origin and dialect. This method is unanimously followed in the different 
parts of Indo-China, though the number of groups varies. Before Chinese 
immigrants are allowed to land, it is necessary for them to be accepted by 
one of the groups, failing which they will be returned to the country of 
origin. This group affiliation, however, is but one of the many prerequisites 
required of Chinese immigrants for the acquisition of residence in the French 
colony. 

Such being the treatment accorded Chinese citizens in Indo-China, it is with 
great hope and enthusiasm that we receive the new treaty aiming as it does 
at a better and more secure status for Chinese under French jurisdiction. 
There is proverbially no use in crying over spilt milk, and what we do hope 
is that the provisions in the new treaty will be carried out to the fullest extent 
and in the best of spirit. . . . 

It must be the fervent desire of any Chinese or Frenchman that the treaty 
will usher in a new period in the status of Chinese nationals in Indo-China. 
Their commercial importance in the French colony is too obvious to require 
comment. The evil of discriminating against Chinese nationals will not end 
with the victims themselves, but will affect the colony as a whole. This was 
demonstrated in 1886 when Chinese in Tonkin were ordered to pay a high 
tax for personal residence cards. The Chinese retorted by stopping to go to 
Tonkin, which had such a ruinous effect on trade that the authorities were 
induced to change the arrangement. However, we believe that a new era 
has dawned upon Sino-foreign relations as regards both the status of foreigners 
in China and that of Chinese in foreign countries. Not only has the present 
Chinese government abandoned the callousness of its predecessors as regards 
the conditions of Chinese living under foreign jurisdiction, but, let us hope, 
the French colonial authorities have also realized the importance of Chinese 
nationals in Indo-China and the necessity of their good treatment to the 
commercial development of the French colony. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS 
From the New York Times, New York, August 12, 1930 


Complying with a request of President Hoover, Commissioner Rhoads 
has prepared what might be called an interim report on the work of the 
Indian Bureau and the future of the Indians. Secretary Wilbur believes that 
in the course of the next twenty-five years they may be left to stand on their 
own feet, with the friendly support of the States. Many who know them, and 
their history, and the character of the birds of prey in human form that hover 
around them and are familiar with the ways of State Governments think that 
Mr. Wilbur’s hopes are touched with rose. But no one can take exception to 
his wish to make of the Indian a “self-sustaining, self-respecting American 
citizen just as rapidly as this can be brought about.” This is the goal which 
Mr. Rhoads and his associate, Mr. Scattergood, have deliberately set before 
them in formulating their program. 

First place in it is given to education. Courses of study in the Indian 
schools are being modified and expanded in such a way as to place “greater 
emphasis on education of a practical and vocational character, so that upon 
completion of the prescribed courses the Indian boy or girl may be fitted to 
take his or her place in the life of the nation.” Vocational training is one of 
America’s great contributions. Men and women from other countries have 
studied our methods and adapted them to their special needs. Schooling of 
this kind along practical lines may not wholly solve the Indian problem, any 
more than it has the colored problem, but it will help. 

Education for a job is of little use without the job itself. Too often the 
Indian graduate, thrown back on his own resources or surrounded by the 
conditions and traditions out of which he had hoped to rise, finds himself 
unable to realize the ambition which may have stirred him in his school days. 
Willingly or unwillingly, he, too, may join the ranks of the unemployed. 
Commissioner Rhoads is organizing an employment service. This year’s ap- 
propriation bill sets aside $50,000 for that purpose. He looks to the new 
“guidance officers,” incidentally, to persuade the Indians that circuses, rodeos 
and Wild West shows do not offer the most desirable permanent means of 
livelihood. Undoubtedly they do not, but there again the thing is to find the 
man a better job. 

It is when Commissioner Rhoads begins to discuss the relations of the 
Indians to the States that he enters a field where he will do well to walk 
warily. The States can help, no doubt, in such matters as health, education 
and care of the indigent, particularly in sections where the Indian tribal life 
has already broken up. But that is far from leaving these vital functions 
wholly to their not always tender mercies. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MAN 
From Headway, London, October, 1930 


One of the questions a great many people are talking about as a result 
of discussions at Geneva is the making of the “international man.” That 
arises in connection with the League of Nations Secretariat, and the argu- 
ment as to whether that important institution should be staffed by men and 
women who are essentially international in aim and outlook, or rather by 
officials conscious of the claims of the countries of which they are citizens. 
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In that connection the suggestion has been made in a letter to The Times that 
to get your true international you must catch him young, and that therefore 
it would be wise to found at Geneva some kind of school of diplomatic studies 
through which candidates for positions on the Secretariat would] pass before 
submitting themselves to competitive examination for entry into the interna- 
tional civil service. The proposal is not entirely new, but it is well worth 
consideration. It may indeed be predicted with some confidence that sooner 
or later it will be adopted. Meanwhile, Professor de Madariaga has con- 
tributed a further suggestion of some interest to the effect that all new mem- 
bers of the Secretariat should, on entry, take an oath of loyalty to the League 
and the League alone, just as most occupants of offices of importance under 
national Governments regularly do. 


NO INDIVIDUALISM IN AMERICA 
From the Osaka Mainichi (Japanese), Osaka, October 25, 1930 


Where is the American individualism, the watchword of the U. S. capi- 
talists for more than a century? Where are the leaders who stood for ‘Less 
government in business and more business in government?” When Amer- 
ica begins to look toward Washington instead of Wall Street to lead the 
nation out from the present financial depression, it is a sign that the times 
have changed. 

The icy winter is about to set in upon the United States and the richest 
nation in the world is facing the problem of relieving more than 3,000,000 
jobless. The Washington administration is about to ask Congress for an 
appropriation of $125,000,000 to start a special building program. President 
Hoover’s efforts to have American industry voluntarily inaugurate new under- 
takings to ameliorate the unemployment situation seems to have failed. The 
government is being called upon to take the initiative in aiding the proletarian 
masses. 

To understand the whole American situation, it must be pointed out that 
this “encroachment” of the administration into the industrial field is not an 
isolated emergency measure. The Federal Farm Board is aiding the farmers. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, once an enemy of the American rail- 
Way trusts, is now assisting the various lines in readjusting their organiza- 
tions. The high tariff is protecting the manufacturers, the shipping companies 
are subsidized, and Washington is acting as the guardian of the financiers in 
the war debt settlement, all to such a degree as in no previous period of 
American history. 

Is it correct to consider America as the land of the most highly developed 
individualistic capitalism despite all these participations by the government in 
economic affairs? Are not the Americans who still idolize individualism 
worshipping an empty shell of the pioneer days? There may be one or two 
Fords, but as a nation she is approaching state socialism. 
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NEW ZEALAND IN THE MAKING: A SURVEY OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


By J. B. Condliffe 
Allen and Unwin, London, 1930. 16s 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930. G$5.00 

Economists (at least of the American variety) are not 
ordinarily noted for the encyclopaedic range of their interests 
nor for the wide popularity of their treatises. The study pro- 
duced by Dr. Condliffe is unique in that it combines in a 
distinctly readable volume a profound knowledge of the 
broad cultural processes in society with the specialist’s skill in 
handling the instruments of his own profession. The author’s 
extended contacts in New Zealand both as a student and pro- 
fessor of economics have provided him with the requisite 
grasp of the local subject matter, and subsequent experience 
as research director of the Institute of Pacific Relations has 
admirably fitted him to interpret these facts in their proper 
world perspective. 

New Zealand is pictured as a field for economic exploita- 
tion by a body of British immigrants, who varied in their 
moral and cultural traits largely according to the demands 
which the differing stages of economic development of the 
territory imposed upon them. The operation of each suc- 
ceeding factor entering into the basic economic structure of 
New Zealand is passed in clear-cut panoramic review. 

The original settlers were motivated by ideals not unlike 
those of the New England colonists in America, and unlike 
the ubiquitous trader who had preceded them, the colonists 
made a substantial impact upon the existing native economy 
and culture through the cultivation of the soil and the souls 
of the Maoris. The role of the native and his lands in the 
economic development of New Zealand is depicted with the 
fine touch of the anthropologist and the perspicacity of 
the trained economist. 

The stormy period of pioneer exploitation, including the 
appropriation of the land, the extraction of the mineral and 
timber resources, and the preliminary cultivation of a variety 
of agricultural crops and simple animal husbandry, parallels 
that of many other regions of the world and prepared the 
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way for a more thorough and scientific utilization of the 
economic resources of the country. The rise of an economy 
responsive to all the fluctuations in the world market and 
particularly that of Great Britain is shown to be the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the latest era of New Zealand’s de- 
velopment. (Pp. 44-45.) 


It remains broadly true that probably the most significant 
factor affecting the fluctuations of prosperity in the Dominion is the 
influence of the external market for her products. The organization 
of her economic life, therefore, is most conveniently and profitably 
studied in the setting provided by her place in a world-economy. 


Of special interest in this connection has been the evolution 
of a small-scale but highly effective codperative dairying sys- 
tem and a sheep-raising industry based upon the greatest 
economies which careful organization and scientific invention 
can afford. 

Dr. Condliffe presents a comprehensive picture of the ex- 
periments in social legislation for which New Zealand has 
achieved world renown. The author repeatedly points out, 
however, that the normal social and economic development 
of New Zealand and the natural temper of the population 
are not conducive to a system of state action, and a chapter 
on “The Origins of State Socialism” is introduced by a section 
called “A Study in Economic Pathology.” Most of the 
activities sponsored by the New Zealand state which else- 
where are considered the field of private enterprise are de- 
scribed as the opportunist devices to meet economic emer- 
gencies within the country. These have been sufficiently 
frequent and important, however, to constitute an impressive 
chapter in New Zealand’s later history. 

The author’s more philosophical reflections upon the 
entire New Zealand experiment are incorporated in a final 
chapter of the book. This section differs markedly from that 
which has preceded both in content and point of view. The 
Dominion educational system and its university in particular, 
as indices of the cultural level of the people, are subjected to 
critical and at times caustic analysis. The author observes as 
the products of the peculiar economic and social processes 
in New Zealand a disconcerting “loss of intellectual initiative 
and leadership . . . the lowering of Parliamentary standards 
... the hardening of patriotism into unreasoning imperialism, 
the failure to apprehend the true significance of imperial and 
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international movements . . . the paucity of educated leaders 
of political, business and social life.” He closes, however, 
with a note of optimism. 


The people of New Zealand come of good stock. . . . There 
are possibilities in the Dominion of exceptional social and intellectual 
achievement. 


This volume has set a standard for regional economic and 
social studies which will long be the envy of research students 
elsewhere. It is not only invaluable as a source book of in- 
formation on the New Zealand experience, but it greatly 
illumines the complex history of many similar areas. 

—ANDREW W. LIND. 


THE WORLD’S POPULATION PROBLEMS AND A WHITE AUSTRALIA 
By H. L. Wilkinson 
P. S. King, London, 1930. 18s 


This book appears rather appropriately on the heels of 
Thompson’s “Danger Spots in World Population,” which 
was reviewed in the September number of this journal. The 
first half of Mr. Wilkinson’s work is a close parallel to 
Thompson’s book. The author devotes a chapter each to con- 
cise and effective summaries of the population problems of 
the “over-populated” continents of Europe and Asia and to 
the “under-populated” continents of North America, South 
America, Africa and Australia. These are followed by an 
interesting realistic analysis of the practical possibilities and 
difficulties of adjusting the world’s population by means of 
migration, whether peaceful or otherwise; a brief compara- 
tive survey of immigration restriction legislation in the world 
of today and of the legal and international implications of 
such restrictive measures; and an attempt to sum up the con- 
clusions of various authorities on the merits or evils of mis- 
cegenation and segregation. 

Like many Austrialian writers on the subject Mr. Wilkin- 
son has a keen appreciation of several factors which have a 
great influence in determining the habitability and popula- 
tion capacity of any country, but which are frequently treated 
in summary fashion by many writers. Rainfall and evapora- 
tion, adequate supplies of capital, possibilities for industrial 
development are three such factors. Similarly he displays a 
better conception, than is common, of the physical and eco- 
nomic obstacles in the way of transferring surplus popula- 
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tions to sparsely inhabited areas, even if the political barriers 
were removed. 

In common with Thompson and other authorities the 
writer does not regard China’s population problem as of im- 
mediate urgency, in view of the possibilities of redistribution 
in Manchuria, Mongolia and elsewhere. He considers that 
China’s limited mineral resources and the difficulties of secur- 
ing adequate capital, will not permit of an industrial develop- 
ment which would have any appreciable effect in providing 
for the increase of population. Japan’s position is more serious 
even though net overseas emigration has not averaged above 
5,000 annually since 1920. And settlement in Hokkaido and 
elsewhere in the Empire has not been on a large scale so far. 
The author does not regard industrial development as a sure 
relief, even supposing that Japan could practically monop- 
olise the huge market of China. “One fifth of the people of 
the world certainly live in China, but it is expecting too much 
to think that their growing requirements of manufactures will 
support one million additional Japanese people annually.” It 
is to be regretted that Mr. Wilkinson did not devote some 
space to the significance of the migration (present and poten- 
tial) of Japanese capital to Chinese soil and Chinese labor. 

The second half of the book is devoted to the population 
problems of Australia and in particular to the White Aus- 
tralia policy, “which has become the settled policy on which 
the whole fabric of industrial legislation has been built, and 
on which the standards of living and the social life of the 
community rest.” The author’s analysis of the natural re- 
sources will be startling to those who regard Australia merely 
aS a country about as large as the United States, although 
much of the material he employs is derived from the two 
books “Studies in Australian Affairs” and “The Peopling of 
Australia” issued by the Australian group of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Elsewhere in the book he also draws 
heavily on the documents of the second Institute conference. 
His detailed estimate of the agricultural resources of Aus- 
tralia yields the result that owing to deficient rainfall and 
other natural limitations only about 140 million acres (about 
7% per cent of all Australia) could be used for agriculture 
“if labor and capital were adequately available for its prep- 
aration, and there were no difficulties in finding profitable 
markets for the resulting production” (rather large assump- 
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tions) and pre-supposing “an European population having a 
standard of living somewhat similar to what it is at present.’ 
There is an interesting final chapter picturing the probable 
results of Australian development if no restrictions of immi- 
gration had been imposed or alternatively if the restrictions 
were discontinued now. Mr. Wilkinson’s appraisal of the 
White Australia policy might be put thus. If there is to be 
Oriental immigration to Australia there cannot be immigra- 
tion from overcrowded European countries such as Italy. 
Now that North America provides a smaller outlet for surplus 
European populations it is preferable that Australia should be 
kept for the peoples of Europe with their higher (economic) 
standards of living rather than for Oriental peoples, and that 
Australia should continue to supply Europe with raw materials 
and foodstuffs while providing a market for its manufactures. 
Unfortunately it is true, as the author observes, that Australia 
has received no mandate from Europe to keep itself for the 
European race or European manufactures, and moreover an 
observer of present-day sentiments and economic develop- 
ments in Australia might doubt whether many Australian 
people would wish to accept such a mandate. —W.L. H. 


THE MINERAL INDUSTRY OF THE FAR EAST 
By Boris P. Torgasheff 
The Chali Company, Ltd., Shanghai, 1930 


Editor’s Note: Mr. T. T. Read, whose review of Mr. Torgasheff’s book 
roused the publishers to protest, as quoted in the November issue of PAciFic 
AFFairs, has sent the following reply. This, so far as affects these pages, 
will close the controversy. 


“T am grateful to the editor for allowing me to see the 
protest by Chali & Co., the publishers, on my review of Mr. 
Torgasheff’s book, ‘Mineral Industry of the Far East,’ but 
what they have to say is not surprising, nor does it affect my 
unfavorable opinion of the book. It is most natural that a 
publisher should be emotionally stirred by unfavorable 
criticism of one of his products, but he is in error in im- 
puting, as he does, a similarly emotional state of mind to the 
reviewer, because the opinions expressed were really cool 
and dispassionate ones. ; 

“Trying to find something definite, to which reply may be 
made, in their letter of protest, 1 note with regret that my 
statement that it was published in Russian in 1926 and in 
Chinese in 1928 gives them much pain, and they indignantly 
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deny it. I accept their denial, but nevertheless the book, 
issued in 1930, contains a preface, dated Nov. 23, 1926, which 
it says is taken from the Russian edition, and another preface, 
dated April 1, 1928, which a footnote says has been translated 
from the Chinese edition, and how a reviewer could have 
been expected to know that these Russian and Chinese ‘edi- 
tions’ were, as they now say, ‘skeleton essays,’ is not clear, nor 
is it clear why they should have gone to such pains to thus 
mislead the reader. The remainder of the letter might be 
replied to in a similar manner, but I am unwilling to make 
such a demand on your space and will rest the case on the 
unhesitating assertion that the basic thesis of Mr. Torgasheff’s 
book is unsound. His statement (p. 20), that ‘the Asiatic 
Far East, taken as a whole, does not appear any poorer in its 
mineral wealth than the United States’ is as inconsistent with 
definitely known facts as to say that a horse does not appear 
any smaller than an elephant. One can quibble over the mean- 
ing of the word ‘appear’ as Messrs. Chali do over the statistics 
on molybdenum and molybdenum ore, but the impression 
conveyed, and intended to be conveyed, is in both cases un- 
questionably erroneous. A quibble could also be made over 
the statement (p. 468), that ‘the oil fields at Yenchang have 
been declared as one of the richest, the yield being sufficient 
to meet the world consumption of oil for the next three 
hundred years,’ for it is not stated who made the declaration. 
The impression conveyed by the statement, heightened by 
printing it in black-face type, is so flatly at variance with the 
known data that one is at a loss to understand how it can find 
a place in a book that has any pretensions of scientific value. 
Mr. Torgasheff’s book makes the same impression on me as 
would be made by a book that tried to argue that the earth 
is flat, and though I should like to speak favorably of it I find 
it impossible to do so.” —THomMaAS T. READ. 


THE MAKERS OF CIVILIZATION IN RACE AND HISTORY 
By L. A. Waddell 
Luzac and Company, London, 1929. 28s 

The reader does not need to peruse this work very far to 
become aware of its distinct bias and unscientific method. 
Fortunately the ‘““Nordic race-mongers” have become so dis- 
credited that there is little to fear from the effect of this opus 
on the intelligent lay public. Succinctly, Mr. Waddell be- 
lieves that the beginning of all civilization dates from the 
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Sumerians who were blond Nordics with blue eyes—he 
knows they were blond because they wore dark jewelry, and 
blue-eyed because lapis lazuli is found to represent the eye. 
From Mesopotamia, carried by these Nordic Sumerians, 
civilization spread to Egypt, Crete, Greece, Europe and India 
and China. Mr. Waddell indiscriminately mixes the plausible 
with the incredible. For anyone interested in these labors, 
there is a fat book of 608 pages, well printed and copiously 
illustrated. —H. L. SHAPIRO. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MANDATES 
By Aaron M. Margalith 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1930. $2.50 


THE OPEN DOOR AND THE MANDATES SYSTEM 
By Benjamin Gerig 
George Allen and Unwin, London, 1930 

The peacemakers at Paris in their efforts to eliminate war 
felt it necessary not only to construct machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes between nations but if possible to eliminate 
some of the outstanding causes of war. One of these was the 
jealousy between states brought about by imperialistic ex- 
pansion and the selfish exploitation of backward peoples. As 
a remedy for this situation it was decided to make an entirely 
new experiment in international relations and set up a system 
of expert international supervision for the administration of 
the colonies and territories taken from Germany and Turkey. 

This mandate system has now been in operation some ten 
years and it is doubtful if any institution in international re- 
lations has given rise to so much study. Of the two volumes 
here reviewed the first by Dr. Margalith gives a brief general 
treatment of the subject with emphasis upon the legal aspects 
while the other by Dr. Gerig, as the title indicates, is for the 
most part limited to the economic phases. 

Dr. Margalith in his study traces the subject from its 
antecedents and precedents through the making of the man- 
date provisions at the Peace Conference. The problems of 
control and supervision in the three types of mandates are 
considered and two chapters devoted to the question of sov- 
ereignty in the mandate system. ‘These two chapters are un- 
questionably the most interesting and original contributions 
of the book, and the author seems to prove fairly conclusively 
that it is neither possible nor desirable to fix the situs of 
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sovereignty, and that the uncertainty is an asset rather than 
a liability to the successful functioning of the system. 

It is unfortunate that this study which bears evidence of 
the considerable time and research spent upon it, should be 
marred by careless writing and a multitude of mistakes in 
spelling, accents, and quoting of proper names. The reviewer 
noted thirty-five such errors in the footnotes alone. For 
instance every footnote on page 56 has a mistake in it and 
there are five mistakes in the footnotes on page 168. Even the 
most casual proof reading should have prevented Ban for 
Bau, John Leslie Buell for Raymond Leslie Buell, Conwil 
for Conwell, Libyer for Lybyer, and the States of Diplomacy 
for the Stakes of Diplomacy, all of which with a number of 
others appear in the bibliography. Such extreme carelessness 
tends to discredit considerably the value of the contents of 
the work, lest the same inaccuracy exist in the statement of 
facts. 

The study by Dr. Gerig is a very excellent and thoughtful 
analysis of the principle of economic equality with special 
reference to its applications to dependencies. After a brief 
historical and descriptive account of colonial tariff policies 
and the development of the open-door policy, the author 
makes a broad comparison between the old system and the new 
made possible by the mandate system and the principles un- 
derlying it. He finds that ‘an examination of particular ap- 
plications of the mandates in regard to economic equality 
reveals that a surprising degree of control is effectively ex- 
ercised by the Commission in such matters as customs, loans 
and investments and concessions . . . the mandates system is 
undoubtedly the most effective instrument yet devised to make 
the open door effective.” 

Dr. William E. Rappard has written a foreword to Dr. 
Gerig’s monograph and commends highly “his scholarly and 
discriminating treatment of a difficult, interesting and im- 
portant subject.” The book should find a place in every 
library interested in the field of present-day international 
relations. —GRAHAM H. STUART. 
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Briefs 


ON THE BritTIisH DoMINIONS 


CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND (Vol. VI of The Cambridge History of the 
British Empire); General editors: J. Holland Rose, A. P. Newton, E. A. 
Benians; W. P. M. Kennedy, Advisor for the Dominion of Canada; 939 pp.; 
University Press, Cambridge, England, 1930; 35s. 


The first three volumes of the history take up “British 
expansion and questions of policy from the point of view of 
the Empire as a whole, while each Dominion volume deals 
with them only so far as they affect the fortunes of the 
Dominion concerned.” This volume has been prepared by 
many authorities. Footnote references and a selected biblio- 
graphy will make this monumental work of added value to 
students. 


A HISTORY OF CANADA; by Carl Wittke, Professor of History, the Ohio State 
University; 397 pp.; Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1928. 


A “textbook survey presented in the hope that it will 
arouse in teachers and students alike, as well as in Americans 
generally, a greater interest in this subject.” 

THE DOMINIONS AND DIPLOMACY—tThe Canadian Contribution; by A. 


Gordon Dewey of the Department of Public Law, Columbia University; Vol. 
I, 375 pp.; II, 392 pp.; Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1929; $15. 


Chapter headings of Vol. I are: Issues and points of view; 
Imperial federation; Commercial treaties and local political 
questions; Conduct of high policy and defence prior to the 
war; Organization of the British Commonwealth. Vol. II 
takes up: Imperial foreign policy—the Versailles settlement; 
Conduct of high policy since the war; National regime in 
Canada and its influence; The latest phase—the labour re- 
gime, the Protocol and the League; Locarno and the Imperial 
Conference of 1926; Conclusion—the future of the Common- 
wealth. 


MODERN CANADA; by Harper Cory; 390 pp.; William Heinemann, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1930; 10s 6d. 


The aim “is to offer an accurate and authentic account of 
Canada in her many aspects. It is an elementary account; in 
magnitude, the Dominion assumes the aspect of a continent, 
and to do full justice to Canada, her story would need be told 
in many volumes, not one.” Material is drawn from govern- 
ment sources, and lists of authorities are appended to each 


chapter. 
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CANADA, 1930—A Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent Progress in the 
Dominion; 182 pp.; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada; 25c. 


This has been published “to meet the demand for an 
annual selection of representative statistics, within measurable 
compass, in co-relation with each other.” 


AMERICAN INFLUENCES ON CANADIAN GOVERNMENT; by William Ben- 
nett Monro, Professor of American History and Government at Harvard 
University; 154 pp.; The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Can- 
ada; 1929. 


The book is made up of three Marfleet lectures delivered 
by Professor Monro at the University of Toronto in 1928. 
The subjects are: Constitutional analogies and contrasts; 
Political ‘parties and practical politics; City government in 
Canada. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL AS A HUMAN BEING; by M. M. Bennett; 
146 pp.; Alston Rivers, Ltd., London; 2s 6d. 


A pioneer of Australia writes about his childhood friends, 
the Australian aboriginals, makes a plea for justice to them, 
and suggests that they be given tribal land where they may 
work out their own salvation. 


VERSTADTERUNG UND ARBEITER-HERRSCHAFT; by Heinrich J. C. Gat- 

tineau; 245 pp.; Kurt Vowinckel Press, Berlin, 1929; M.9.50. 

The result of a critical consideration of the Australian 
situation, published for the Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik and 
carrying a foreword by Karl Haushofer. The author in his 
Part I uses Australia as an example of the world-wide ten- 
dency toward an urbanized population. He discusses also 
the determination observable in this area to hold here a re- 
serve space for the white race. In Part II he deals with the 
aspects of proletarian power exemplified in the strength of 
the Australian Labour Party: national railway and land 
policy, immigration and social policy, etc. Part III considers 
contemporary experiments designed to counteract the urban- 
ization trend: attempts made by the Commonwealth through 
promoting immigration and agricultural colonization, the 
transplanting of families out of overcrowded industrial dis- 
tricts, the encouragement of the “Big Brother Movement,” or 
child immigration from England to the Australian farms. 


AUSTRALIA FELIX; by Henry Handel Richardson; 483 pp.; W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., New York, 1930; G$2.50. 
A circumstantial record of certain typical careers during 
the period of the Australian Gold Rush, by one of Australia’s 
foremost novelists, the author of “Ultima Thule,” etc. Many 
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figures move about upon a somewhat vast canvas, and the im- 
pressions are rather individualized than collected into a 
single composition illustrative of the country and period. 

A HOUSE IS BUILT; by M. Barnard Eldershaw; 395 pp.; Harcourt, Brace and 

Company, New York, 1929; G$2.50. 

Australians may well be proud of this epic of their country 
which won first prize in the Sydney Bulletin’s £1,000 com- 
petition for the best novel by an Australian author. It was 
written by the Misses Eldershaw and Barnard, graduates of 
Sydney University, under the name of M. Barnard Elder- 
shaw. ‘Too many laurels cannot be laid at their feet for this 
outstanding novel. The story opens with the fifty-year-old 
quartermaster who while in port at Sydney has a vision of 
what it will be in a hundred years. He returns to England, 
brings back his family, and builds his house of three 
generations. 

COONARDOO; by Katharine Susannah Prichard; 319 pp.; W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1930; G$2.50. 

A dramatic, convincing, yet simply told story of the lives 
of native blacks and whites on a tropical plains “station” far 
in the isolated interior of Northwest Australia. It is a life 
and country but little known even to Australians of the 
coastal towns, and the human and racial problems it presents 
are poignant in the extreme. 


Pamphlets 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF AVIATION, 234 pp.; by Kenneth W. Colegrove ; 

World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1930. 75c. 
This is the second of a new series for students. 

HANDBOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NaTIONS SINCE 1920, 320 pp.; by Denys P. 

Myers; World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1930. 75c. 
Student edition. 

LaTIN-AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH THE LEAGUE OF Nations, 207 pp.; by 

Warren H. Kelchner; World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1929. 75c. 
Outline summary for students. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE JAPANESE JUDICIARY AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
PRISONS IN JAPAN, 40 pp.; by Judge Masataro Miyake; the Japan Ad- 
vertiser, Tokyo, 1930. 

The first of a series designed to show, mainly by statistics, the actual 
condition and working of the Japanese Judiciary. 

DraFt CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE Four- 
TEENTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 24 
pp.; Official Bulletin of the International Labour Office, Geneva, July 
15, 1930. 
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INSTITUTE OF SociAL RESEARCH, FouRTH ANNUAL Report, 8 pp.; Peiping, 
July 1, 1930. 

Covering the first year of the reorganized Institute of Social Research 
of the China foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture. 

ADMINISTRATION OF NAURU DuRING THE YEAR 1929, 19 pp.; Report to the 
League of Nations by the Commonwealth of Australia; Canberra, 1930. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE TERRITORY OF New GuINEA, July, 1928, to June, 
1929; 134 pp.; Report to the League of Nations by the Commonwealth 
of Australia; Canberra, 1930. 

New ZEALAND DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE, 29 pp.; Thir- 
teenth Annual Report to the New Zealand General Assembly, 1930; W. 
A. G. Skinner, Government Printer, Wellington, N. Z. 

Cook AND OrHer ISsLANps, 36 pp.; submitted to the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment by Sir A. T. Ngata, Minister for the Cook Islands; W. A. G. 
Skinner, Government Printer, Wellington, N. Z., 1930. 

Annual report of the Cook and Niue administrations for the year 
ending March 31, 1930. 

REPORT OF THE CANADIAN DELEGATE TO THE CONFERENCE ON THE 
LimiTaATION OF NavAL ARMAMENT Hep aT Lonpon, January 21, 
1930, to April 22, 1930; 88 pp.; F. A. Acland, Government Printer, 
Ottawa, Canada, 1930. 25c. 

REVOLUTION AND RELIGION IN Mopern CHINA, 97 pp.; Frank Rawlinson; 
Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai, 1929. G$1.00. 

Material formerly given in the form of lectures to students of the 
Emergency Language School held in Shanghai in 1927. 

CHINA INSTITUTE IN AmerICA, 15 pp.; by Dr. Eugene Shen and revised 
by Dr. Francis K. Pan; China Institute in America, 119 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 

Review of the valuable work of the Institute which no one interested 
in China can afford to overlook. Their purpose is: (1) to disseminate 
information concerning Chinese and American cultures; (2) to promote 
closer relationship between Chinese and American educational institu- 
tions; (3) to assist Chinese students in America in their educational pur- 
suits, and to interest American students in the study of things Chinese; 
(4) to stimulate general interest in America in the study of Chinese 
culture. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF RuRAL EcoNoMy RESEARCH IN CHINA, 16 pages in 
Chinese; by Chen Han-seng; Academia Sinica, Shanghai, September, 
1930. 

Description of the purpose and scope of the research being carried 
out through the National Research Institute of Social Sciences in China. 

THe CHINA FOUNDATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION AND 
CuLTurE, 66 pp.; Fourth Report (July, 1928-June, 1929) of the China 
Foundation; issued by the Foundation, Peiping, December, 1929. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSULAR COLLECTOR OF Customs, 297 pp.; Re- 
port of the Insular Collector of Customs (Vicente Aldanese) of the 
Government of the Philippine Islands to the Secretary of Finance; 
Bureau of Printing, Manila, 1930. 

Lasour LeGISLATION IN CanapA, 1929, 61 pp.; compiled and published by 
the Department of Labour, Ottawa, 1930. 25c. 

First annual supplement to “Labour Legislation in Canada as exist- 
ing on December 31, 1928.” 


In the Magazines 
Abstracts by the Editor 


Note :—The following references to magazines published in the Orient are for English 
language publications. National ownership of such publications is indicated. 


AUSTRALASIA 


Can Our Apsoricines Be Preservep?—By J. W. Bleakley; Australian 
Quarterly, Sydney, September, 1930. 

The author, Chief Protector of Aboriginals, says that “it seems to be 
the generally accepted view that the extinction of the Australian Abo- 
rigine is inevitable,” and thereupon enters into an examination of the 
question. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE SMALL STATES OF AUSTRALIA; by T. Hytten; 4us- 
tralian Quarterly, Sydney, September, 1930. 

“Tt is, perhaps, not unnatural that the cry of secession should ring 
more loudly just at present than at any other time during the history of 
the Commonwealth.” 

Foop SuppLty oF New ZEALAND; by Julian B. Foster; Commerce Reports, 
Washington, D. C., October 6, 1930. 

RurAL WoMEN oF AUSTRALIA; EDUCATIONAL Facitities IN N. S. W.; by 
Lorna Byrne; Australian Quarterly, Sydney, September, 1930. 


CHINA 


“CHina Numser,” Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, October-November, 
1930. 

Among the interesting articles are: The industrial development in 
China, by H. H. Kung; Political significance of railways in China, by 
Sun Fo; The Chinese renaissance, by Lim Boon Keng; China’s case 
against the West, by Verne Dyson; The underlying cause of China’s 
civil war, by Yang Kuang Sheng; and Hulutao, its past, present and 
future, by Wang Ai-tsaing. 

Cuina’s PetroLeuM Mysteries; by Boris P. Torgasheff; Chinese Nation 
(Chinese), Shanghai, October 8, 1930. 

“While a number of geologists have declared the existence of oil in 
China unlikely, the author presents here a collection of information which 
tends to prove the opposite. However, owing to the lack of reliable data, 
the situation is given here as a whole in order that the readers may judge 
for themselves.” 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHINESE MARKET FoR PETROLEUM; by Consul J. E. 
Jacobs, Shanghai; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., October 27, 
1930. 

En CHINE: JACQUERIES, GUERRES ET NEGOCIATIONS—UN GoUVERNEMENT 
NorpisTe EPHEMERE; by Roger Levy; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, Octo- 
ber 4, 1930. 

EXPERIMENT IN ForECASTING CHINESE Farm Crops, AN; by C. C. Chang; 
the Statistical Monthly Review (Chinese), Nanking, May, 1930. 
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From FamILy To STATE; by Yung-chi Hoe; China Critic (Chinese), Shang- 
hai, October 23, 1930. 

“He who wants to understand China—to evaluate her culture and 
to appreciate her problem—must begin his study with her peculiar family 
system.” But the Chinese have become “nationally conscious, alive to 
their political union which spells strength. . . . Whether the change will 
in the long run work to the benefit of the world at large, or whether it 
will degenerate into a low species of militant nationalism that brought 
catastrophes on divided Europe, is quite another question answerable by 
time alone. The nation-state of China is now here. It has been brought 
forth by the West. Neither God nor demon can unmake the made, undo 
the done. In the future, the Powers will have to deal with China, not as 
a group of inefficient mandarins, but as a state buoyant with the vitality 
of youthful nationalism.” 


MvuKDEN AND NANKING—THE NEED FoR MuTUAL TOLERANCE WHERE 
INTERESTS CONFLICT; unsigned ; North-China Herald (British), Shang- 
hai, October 21, 1930. 
“Analysis of recent events, arising out of the intervention of the 
Young Marshall showing the danger of too confidently expecting the 
present cessation of hostilities to be merged in a permanent peace.” 


New Map oF Curna; by George B. Cressey; Geographical Review, New 
York, October, 1930. 

Dr. Cressey of Clark University, who was for a number of years 
professor of geology and geography at Shanghai College, gives in this 
valuable article a 1930 map of China, facts and figures concerning it. 
The paper is based on studies made through a Grant-in-Aid from the 
Social Science Research Council in 1929. His book on the geography of 
China is nearing publication. 


PLIGHT OF THE RETURNED STUDENT AT HOME AND AproaD, THE; by M. 
S. Kwei; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, October 25, 
1930. 

“While the idea of sending students abroad can hardly be condemned, 
the process of supervision and method of final utilization of these highly 
specialized men merits careful analysis and suggestion for improvement.” 


Po.iticaL Position IN CHINA; by Dr. Kuangson Young; Journal of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, September, 1930. 

A paper read at a section meeting of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, London, by the Special Commissioner of the Chinese 
Government. ‘Topics discussed were: the political situation in China at 
the present; the achievements of the Chinese Government during the last 
two years and the new spirit behind the Nationalist movement; the rela- 
tions between China and foreign nations, especially Great Britain. 


Protest AcAINst Mass BuTCcHERY IN CHINA! (Appeal issued by the Pan- 
Pacific T. U. Secretariat to the Workers of the World) ; Pan-Pacific 
Worker, Sydney, October 1, 1930. 

Protest against Chinese government’s killing of soldiers and sym- 
pathizers of the Red Army. 


~ 
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REPUBLICAN CHINA’s ACHIEVEMENTS; by C. Kuangson Young; Current 
History, New York, November, 1930. 

Resumé by the Special European Commissioner of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 

WEIHAIWE!I UNpeR New ADMINISTRATION—ITHE NEED FOR Goop Gov- 
ERNMENT; by R. T. Peyton-Griffin; North China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, October 14, 1930. 

“Weihaiwei now restored to Chinese control, attention is directed to 
the future of this former British area.” 


CULTURES 


ArE CHRISTIANS FINDING INTERRACIAL FELLOWSHIP WITHIN THE 
CHURCH ?—unsigned; Federal Council Bulletin, New York, October, 
1930. 

The summing up of a brief study in the churches of the United 
States. It is concerned almost wholly with Negroes. 

FORECAST FOR THE CHINESE CHURCH; unsigned ; Spectator, London, Octo- 
ber 11, 1930. 

“The Anglican Church, as such, has no future in China. It has had 
an honourable past.” 

New CaTHOo.ic IMPERIALISM, THE; by Beniamino De Retis; Current His- 
tory, New York, November, 1930. 

An Italian historical writer states that the desire to expand mission- 
ary forces over all the world is the program which most concerns the 


Catholic Church today. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE IN CANADA; by M. O. Hammond; Dalhousie 
Review, Halifax, Nova Scotia, October, 1930. 

“Canadian art, surviving the discouragements of limited patronage 

and keen competition from older countries, has proved its right to live.” 


TENRIKYO, ONE OF JAPAN’S New RE LiGions; by Motokichiro Osaka; the 
Japan Christian Quarterly (Anglo-American), Tokyo, October, 1930. 


User Dik CHINESISCHE PoETIK; by Von Wang Guang Ki; Sinica, Frank- 
fort, Vol. V, No. 5-6, 1930. 


V. O. K. S., u. s.s.R., Moscow, April, 1930. 

Art and literature in the Soviet Union are represented by the follow- 
ing articles: News from the Cultural Life of Soviet Nationalities; Vladi- 
mir Mayakovsky (the Soviet poet who committed suicide), by S. Mstis- 
lavsky ; Soviet Children’s Books Abroad, by Y. Mexeen; Care of Ancient 
Monuments, and Religious Art, by N. Levinson; Evolution of Palekh 
Art, by Prof. A. V. Bakushinsky, and Soviet Posters and Lubok, by F. 
Roginskaya. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


AERONAUTICAL PRroGrRESss IN CHINA; unsigned ; Far Eastern Review (Ameri- 
can), Shanghai, September, 1930. 
“, ... we may be justified in saying that China is going to skip the 
water and land stages of communication and enter directly into the aerial 
stage.” 
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CHINESE EasTERN RaiLway; Mid-Summer Thoughts on a Red-Hot Sub- 
ject, by the Editor; Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, Sep- 
tember, 1930. 

Rumors of impending purchase of the C. E. R. provide the editor 
with inspiration for an article on this vital subject. 

“.... all signs point to a hardening of Soviet policy, a determination 
to regain her lost prestige and assert her supremacy in Asiatic affairs. 
There is no other interpretation to her feverish activities in pushing to 
completion her Five and Fifteen Year Plans, for the development of her 
Asiatic territories.” 

NEWs AND THE Newspaper; by Hornell Hart, Susan M. Kingsbury and 

Associates; New Republic, New York, October 8, 1930, ff. 

A series of three studies of the modern American press as an agency 
of propaganda, a disseminator of news, a moulder of public opinion and 
an indication of editorial or political bias. 

THROUGH RAILWAY FREIGHT COMMUNICATION BETWEEN EvuROPE AND 
THE Far East; in Russian and English; by $. N. Alexandroff; Man- 
churia Monitor (Russian), Harbin, No. 9, 1930. 

At a conference in Moscow, May 20-June 8, the question of through 
freight traffic on the railways of Germany-Japan-China, in transit 
through the U. S. S. R., was discussed. From June 14-30, a committee 
in Berlin worked out an agreement, the text of which is given. The 
conferees and members of the committee, we assume, were representatives 
of the different railways involved. It is stated that “If within three 
months from the date when the Administration of Affairs shall have for- 
warded the protocol of the Conference there shall have followed no pro- 
tests, then the decisions of the Conference shall be considered as con- 
firmed.” The article continues on the following subjects: interest in 
through freight tariff; advantages of railway freight over sea communi- 
cation; possible shipments; through freight tariffs and the interests of 
Manchuria. 


DEPENDENCIES AND TERRITORIES 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS IN BritisH MALAYA; unsigned; Commerce Reports, 
Washington, D. C., October 27, 1930. 

Facts concerning the political entities of British Malaya presented for 
manufacturers and exporters interested in developing trade relations 
there. 

ADVENTURES OF A DICTATOR AT THE DEATHBED OF AN Empire; by Wil- 
liam Franklin Sands; Forum, New York, October, 1930. 

Third of a series of articles on Korea by Mr. Sands who was advisor 
to the last Emperor. 

BuILDING OF Mopern S1Am;; by Sir Edward Cook; Asiatic Review, London, 
October, 1930. 

FRENCH DEVELOPMENT WorRK IN INDO-CHINA, Part I]: AGRICULTURAL 
Hypravutics; by Pierre Cordemoy; Asiatic Review, London, October, 
1930. 

Japan IN Formosa; by Masao Kanda; translated from Gaiko Jiho; the 
Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, October 16, 1930. 
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Korea UNDER JAPANESE RULE; by Harold J. Noble; Current History, New 
York, October, 1930. 

“The Korean leaders are deeply depressed by the seemingly hopeless 
future for their people. There is one group that hopes in time, by a vigor- 
ous campaign of education and organization, to form codperatives 
throughout Korea. . .. If the coéperative movement grows and is suc- 
cessful, Korea may become one of the most prosperous centres in Asia. 
But if it fails, not only does there seem to be no hope for the people of 
Korea, but the government of Japan must look forward to a most difficult 
period of sporadic revolt by landless men from whom all hope of economic 
security is gone.” 


KoreAN SCANDAL, THE; unsigned ; Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
October 16, 1930. 


Report of continuance of the Yamanashi trial. 


L’INDocHINE Est-ELLE DeFENDUE?—by J. B. Didier; Monde Colonial 
TIllustré, Paris, October, 1930. 


“NETHERLANDS INDIA NUMBER,” China Journal (British), Shanghai, Octo- 
ber, 1930. 

Some of the articles of this very interesting number are: A brief out- 
line of Javanese history; The government and administration of Nether- 
lands; The economic importance of Netherlands India; Geology of the 
Malay Archipelago; Archaeology in Java and Bali; Some Javanese 
legends. Many photographs illustrate the text. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


AUSTRALIAN Crisis, THE; by S. C. L.; the New Statesman, London, Octo- 
ber 18, 1930. 

“No such catastrophe could have befallen a more developed industrial 
society ; but Australia’s economic system, despite an appearance of super- 
ficial complexity, is fundamentally very simple. All her eggs are in one or 
two baskets.” 


ConpDITIONS IN GREAT Britain: THE Coat Mines Act—Trape UNIONS 
AND FAMILY ALLOWANCES; unsigned; Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, Geneva, September 15, 1930. 

“The final discussions on the British Coal Mines Bill, which received 
the Royal Assent on 1 August 1930, centred mainly around the amend- 
ments inserted by the House of Lords, the most important of which was 
the alternative proposal for regulating working hours underground, 
whereby a ‘spreadover’ of hours to the extent of 90 over a fortnight 
would be permissive.” 


EcoNoMIC AND FINANCIAL OUTLOOK (in Australia) ; by D. B. Copland; 
Australian Quarterly, Sydney, September, 1930. 


Economic IMPERIALISM—ITHE MAKING OF THE NExT War; by Raymond 
Leslie Buell; Forum, New York, October, 1930. 

“The only escape from these dangers—which grow with every year 
of drift—lies in genuine international codperation; not in a policy that 
merely signs anti-war pacts, but in a policy that is not afraid to look 
economic problems squarely in the face.” 
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Errect oF THE Wor .p’s FINANCIAL DEPRESSION ON JAPAN’S FINANCE, 
AND THE PRESENT CONDITION OF JAPAN’S ForREIGN TrRapDE; by Junno- 
suke Inouye; Japan Trade Review (Japanese), Yokohama, September, 
1930. 

FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION FOR CHINA; by G. E. Hubbard; Journal 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, September, 1930. 

An address given at a section meeting of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, London, by Mr. Hubbard of the Peking branch of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. By reconstruction is 
meant “not merely the repair of war damage but the general building up 
of China on modern economic lines as envisaged in the programmes of 
Sun Yat Sen and his present Nationalist successors.” Mr. Hubbard re- 
views the financial condition of China but is mainly concerned with the 
development of railways and other means of communication. 

ForeIGN INVESTMENTS IN CHINA (continued) ; in Chinese; by D. K. Lieu; 
the Statistical Monthly Review (Chinese), Nanking, May, 1930. 

ForEIGN REACTIONS TO THE AMERICAN TariFF Act; by Lawrence B. 
Mann; Information Service, Foreign Policy Association, New York, 
October 1, 1930. 

An analysis of the 1930 tariff act and effects of the new American 
tariff policy abroad. A map shows the extent of agitation against the 
United States tariff, and a table gives imports into the United States 
by countries in 1927 and amount of trade in leading commodities affected 
by changes in tariff rates. 

How Low Sirver Arrects CH1Na’s TRADE; by Julian Arnold ; Commerce 
Reports, Washington, D. C., October, 1930. 

A resumé of the decline in imports and exports, the rise in prices, the 
discouragement of imported goods and the development of domestic in- 
dustries ; by the American Commercial Attache at Shanghai. 

IMPERIAL Economics; unsigned; the Spectator, London, October 18, 1930. 

LESSONS OF THE EcoNoMic DepRESSION; editorial; World Trade, Paris, 
October, 1930. 

MACHINERY AND UNEMPLOYMENT; by Paul Howard Douglas; Current 
History, New York, October, 1930. 

“Society need not fear the ogre of ever-cumulating unemployment, 
but it should deal with it effectively. It can do so if it only will.” 
New ZEALAND’S ForeEIGN LUMBER TRADE; by Charles F. Kunkel; Com- 

merce Reports, Washington, D. C., October, 1930. 

An estimate of the probable results of tariff changes, by the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Wellington. 

OrteENnTAL Rice SITUATION AND THE PHILIPPINE Rice TariFF; by Percy 
A. Hill, Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, September, 1930. 

The author, in dealing with the precarious ‘position of the Philippine 
rice farmer, states his belief that “the reason for the present low price of 
rice is that we have too much of it; imports are negligible,” and asks for 
the exercise of a little “birth-control” in the field of rice production. 

PoPpuLATION Po.icy IN THE LIGHT OF THE Depression; by G. L. Wood; 
Australian Quarterly, Sydney, September, 1930. 

The author believes that sooner or later Australia will have to “grow 
up” in the matter of immigration policy, and says: ‘The facts are that 
the homogeneity of our population has made us too sensitive to super- 
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ficial social and national disparities, and to differences in language. There 
is a real and urgent need for disciplining our fears in the interests both 
of international harmony and balanced progress.” 

Russian Bear IN THE WHEAT Pit: by Vera Micheles Dean; New Repub- 
lic, New York, October 15, 1930. 

“The pen of Aristophanes alone could have done justice to the com- 
edy enacted in this country following the discovery by Secretary Hyde 
that the All-Russian Textile Syndicate, a Soviet agency, had been selling 
wheat short on the Chicago grain exchange.” 

SoviET- JAPANESE Economic RELATIONS; by Viscount Inouye; Monthly Bul- 
letin, U. S. S. R. Chamber of Commerce for Western Trade, Moscow, 
July, 1930. 

SovieT WHEAT SALES ON THE CHICAGO EXCHANGE; unsigned; Economic 
Review of the Soviet Union, New York, October 1, 1930. 

A Russian account of the “dealing in futures’ which caused recent 
excitement in American financial circles and threatened to become a 
diplomatic incident. 

STUDY OF THE SINO-JAPANESE CONVENTIONAL TariFF, A; by Tung Meng- 
chen; the Statistical Monthly Review (Chinese), Nanking, May, 1930. 

Wor.p-Wipe Farm Depression, THE; by Samuel Cahan, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Current History, New York, October, 1930. 

Review of and comments on the International Conference on Agricul- 
tural Economics held at Cornell University, August 18-29, at which 
twenty-one countries were represented. It “strengthened the realization 
that there is a fertile field for the scientist, the economist and the research 
worker in the comparatively new study of agricultural economics.” 


IMMIGE.ATION 
ADVERSE TREATMENT OF CHINESE IN ForEIGN LANps; by C. Y. W. Meng; 
the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, October 11, 1930. 

The writer takes up the question of Chinese resident in Australia, 
Canada, Siam, the Dutch Colonies, Japan and the U. S., and discusses 
steps the Chinese government should take to better the treatment ac- 
corded them. 

IMMIGRATION PoLicy SHOows NO RESULTS; unsigned; the Trans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, October 6, 1930. 

“It has been found that the number of Japanese residents abroad is 
out of proportion to the expense and trouble undertaken by the Govern- 
ment to encourage its nationals to settle in other countries and relieve 
the pressure of population in the mother country.” 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF INDIAN EMIGRATION, THE; by Dr. Lanka Sun- 
daram; Asiatic Review, London, October, 1930. 
ORGANISATION OF IMMIGRATION : NEW RESTRICTIONS IN CANADA; unsigned ; 
Industrial and Labour Information, Geneva, September 15, 1930. 
Concerning further restrictions on immigration from Europe. 


INDIA 
INDIAN CONFERENCE, THE; by the Right Hon. Lord Meston; Nineteenth 
Century and After, London, October, 1930. 
“It would be no derogation of either the dignity or the authority of 
the Conference if it would consent to take the Simon Commission’s Re- 
port as the basis of its deliberations.” 
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REPORT OF THE SIMON CoMmISSION ; by the Marquess of Zetland; Asiatic 
Review, London, October, 1930. 
As presented to the East India Association; with subsequent dis- 
cussion. 
REPORT OF THE SIMON CoMMISSION; by the Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri; Asiatic Review, London, October, 1930. 
As presented to the East India Association; with subsequent dis- 
cussion. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS; by G. V. Portus; Australian Quarterly, 
Sydney, September, 1930. 

ANTI-AMERICANISM; by P. E. Corbett; Dalhousie Review, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, October, 1930. 

Reflections of the Dean of the Faculty of Law, McGill University, 
Montreal, prompted by the belief that Canada “has no more important 
business than the conduct of her relations with the United States.” 

CANADIAN SENTIMENT TOWARD THE UNITED StaTEs; by J. A. Stevenson; 
Current History, New York, October, 1930. 

“The people of Canada are imbued with what amounts to almost a 
passion to maintain their own separate identity. There may be oc- 
casional strains in the relations of the two countries, but fundamentally 
they have too much in common ever to have any deadly quarrel.” 

JAPAN AS A Factor FoR PEACE; by Warren Postbridge; Headway, London, 
October, 1930. 

“Japan signed the Covenant of the League in 1919, and it is a matter 
of honour to her to fulfil its obligations to the full. That in itself is a 
valuable guarantee of peace in Asia.” 

Lena GOLpFIELDS CASE; unsigned; Economic Review of the Soviet Union, 
New York, October 1, 1930. 

A Russian account of the findings of the “so-called Arbitration Court, 
sitting in London, in the case of the Lena Goldfields, Ltd., against the 
Soviet Government. 

MAKING INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION COOPERATIVE; by Felix Morley; 
League of Nations News, New York, September, 1930. 

The new program of the Committee on Intellectual Coéperation of 
the League of Nations provides for closer coéperation between the Secre- 
tariat Section and the Institute of Intellectual Coéperation at Paris. 
Achievements of the League in this field were considered inadequate. 
Therefore, less will be attempted in the future but effort will be more 
persistent. Special committees of experts rather than standing commit- 
tees will plan enterprises. The Executive Committee is composed en- 
tirely of Europeans. The Pacific is not represented among its members. 

MINERAL RESOURCES AND THEIR EFFECT ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS; 
by H. Foster Bain; Journal of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London, September, 1930. 

Address given at a section meeting of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, London, by the Secretary of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 

“In many peculiar ways our present civilisation is built more upon 
minerals than upon the other products of the world, and as we become, 
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in Our Own view, more civilised, as we become more and more indus- 
tralised, we are making increasing demands upon the supply of 
minerals... . 

“T think we all have something of the feeling that a country which 
is not industrialised—let us assume a small Central American country— 
should not keep within its borders a very large supply of one of those 
minerals which all other countries use. We feel that country has no right 
to sit down on that supply, and while not using it itself refuse to allow 
any other country to use it. The measure of that responsibility and how 
it applies is among the international questions which ought to be con- 
sidered.” 

Moscow Goaps CHINA; by Rodney Gilbert; North American Review, New 
York, October, 1930. 

Mr. Gilbert is an American for nineteen years in the employ of a 
British business syndicate in China. “The Soviet State will not be 
secure until Moscow dominates the Mongol masses. Chinese intellectuals, 
militarists and politicians have rejected Communism. Has Moscow 
abandoned hope?” 

ReE-ORIENTATION OF JAPAN’S ForeEIGN Poticy; by T. A. Bisson; Jnforma- 
tion Service, Foreign Policy Association, New York, October 15, 1930. 

A consideration of Japan’s economic problems and her new trade 
policy; a contrast of the Tanaka “positive” policy and the Shidehara 
moderation in connexion with China—including reference to the Tsinan 
and Manchurian difficulties; relations with Soviet Russia, the U. S. A. 
and Latin America, and Japan’s international coéperation are discussed. 

Witt America REcoGNiIzE Russta?—by Paul Scheffer; translated from 
Berliner Tageblatt; Living Age, New York, October, 1930. 

“American recognition of the Bolshevist state would represent a great 
asset to those elements in Russia which are now leading the country along 
a definite, uncompromising policy that follows two parallel lines: eco- 
nomic exploitation in their dealings with capitalist countries and, at the 
same time, preparation for Communist rule in these same foreign lands.” 

Wor.p Court; editorial; Nation, New York, October 22, 1930. 

An interesting brief analysis of the World Court elections from an 
American viewpoint. “On the whole, the obviously political character 
of the elections, the preponderance of French influence, and the reception 
given to the Cuban objections will hardly strengthen the chances of 
American adherence to the court.” 


JAPAN 


Hoty Prayers IN A Horset’s Ear; by Kathleen Tamagawa Eldridge; Asia, 
New York, October and November, 1930. 

Parts I and II of the three-part story of the girlhood of a woman 
whose father was a Japanese, her mother a ‘North of Ireland” Ameri- 
can. It is written with engaging frankness and humor. It has sin- 
cerity and simplicity comparable to the writings of Knut Hamsun. 

PROTECTION OF CHILDREN—in Japan; unsigned; Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, October 2, 1930. 

The writer states that Japan is not quite such a children’s paradise 

as tourists sometimes declare, and commends the Social Bureau which 
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proposed to bring in various amendments restricting the exercise of the 
power of true or adoptive parents. 

Proup JAPAN Ponpers Her Status; by Ellery Sedgwick; New York Times 
Magazine, New York, September 21, 1930. 

The author is editor of the Atlantic Monthly, who recently made an 
extended visit to the Orient. “Only half a century emerged from feudal- 
ism, the empire of the Orient is marching to the spirit of a new age, 
watching America with warm admiration despite her Exclusion Law.” 

SAFEGUARDING THE GEISHA; unsigned; New Statesman, London, September 
13, 1930. 

A caustic criticism of a social system which complacently recognizes 
licensed prostitution but to which “the idea of a girl selling herself for 
her own profit, instead of for someone else’s, is not only shocking but 
contrary to the moral foundations on which the immortal Empire of 
Nippon is built.” 

SEIYUKAI ON THE WarPATH; unsigned; Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, October 9, 1930. 

Seiyukai members from eleven Tokai provinces met in Nagoya on 
September 28 at which the party president denounced the policy of the 
resident Cabinet. The gist of President Inukai’s speech is given. 


LABOR 


FOURTEENTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE; un- 
signed ; International Labour Review, Geneva, September, 1930. 

Report on the Conference held at Geneva, June 10-28. Formal 
agenda consisted of the three questions: forced labour; hours of work of 
salaried employees ; hours of work in coal mines. Draft conventions and 
recommendations adopted by the Conference are appended. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE AND THE CoLonies; by Dr. H. Cohen de 
Boer (Secretary-General, since 1925, of the Netherlands-England So- 
ciety) ; Asiatic Review, London, October, 1930. 

Lasor DistuRBANCES IN MANCHURIA IN 1929; in Russian; by A. J. 
Avdoschenkoff ; Manchuria Monitor (Russian), Harbin, No. 9, 1930. 

Five-hundred word summary in English. ‘The labor movement in 
Manchuria in 1929 was not progressing, it was characterized by a calm, 
stagnant condition. The strikers’ movement in Manchuria reached its 
climax in 1927. Since that time it has been showing a downward 
tendency.” 

Lasor UNREST IN SHANGHAI; by C. S. Wang; the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, October 25, 1930. 

NaTIVE AND CoLoNIAL Lasour; unsigned; Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, Geneva, Switzerland, October 13, 1930.: 

In the Dutch East Indies the Labour Inspection Section is to be an 
independent branch of the administration. A draft ordinance has been 
issued regulating the diminishing percentage of workers who may be 
employed under penal sanctions on plantations. A chamber of immigra- 
tion has been proposed to prevent workers from being enticed from one 
employer to another. 

In Ceylon and Kenya amendments to existing provisions relating to 
enforced labour have been introduced. 
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SeveEN-Hour Day IN Soviet Russia; unsigned; International Labour Re- 
view, Geneva, September, 1930. 

The history, working arrangements, economic and social effects, and 
provisional conclusions of the seven-hour day in Soviet Russia. ‘These 
experiments seem to provide some support for the view that where the 
eight-hour day is in force any further shortening of hours of work should 
be effected preferably by leaving Saturday either wholly or partly free, 
and only in the second resort by shortening the daily hours of work.” 

Tuirty YEARS OF LABor ProGress IN CANADA; by P. M. Draper; 4 meri- 
can Federationist, Washington, D. C., October, 1930. 


UnirorM CuHiLp Lagor Law IN THE U. S. A.; by Florence Kelley; Survey, 
New York, October 15, 1930. 

“The nationwide movement for the safety, health, education, and 
welfare of wage-earning children and youth, receives tremendous impetus 
through this year’s action of the Conference on Uniform State Laws at 
Chicago. On August 13 the Conference adopted by a roll-call vote, 34 
to 1, its third draft for a uniform state child labor act, and the American 
Bar Association approved the act at its annual meeting on August 22.” 


MANCHURIA 


COLONIZATION OF NortH MANCHvURIA; in Russian and English; by L. I. 

Liubimoff; Manchuria Monitor (Russian), Harbin, No. 9, 1930. 

Ten-thousand word article dealing with: economic growth of the 
country and the role of colonization; development of the colonization 
process; role of the Chinese Eastern Railway; measures taken by local 
authorities; colonization figures by regions and, in general, totals of 
special reference to Solon, Barga, Japanese and Korean colonization, and 
the capacity and prospects of North Manchuria. 

CULTIVATION OF SUGAR BEET IN NortH MANCHURIA, THE; unsigned; 
Chinese Economic Bulletin (Chinese), Shanghai, October 11, 1930. 
MancuHuria’s GREAT Future; by R. T. Peyton-Griffin; North-China 

Herald (British), Shanghai, October 7, 1930. 
Facts and figures on agriculture in North Manchuria. 

Port oF HULUTAO IN THE SCHEME OF Ways OF COMMUNICATION IN 
MANCHvURIA; in Russian; by Fu Cheng-ho; Manchuria Monitor (Rus- 
sian), Harbin, No. 9, 1930. 

Five-hundred word summary in English. “The Port of Hulutao now 
under construction will be a competitor of Dairen.” 


RUSSIA 


FrENCH REVOLUTION AND THE RussIAN; by Emil Ludwig; Nineteenth 
Century and After, London, October, 1930. 

“The only religion known to new Russia is the religion of Work. In 
this passion for work the Russian Revolution differs fundamentally from 
the French; in France it was necessary for the dictator to call back all 
the citizens to their activities. .. . Whether the work makes him happy 
is a great question, but that it is necessary nobody doubts. If the Bol- 
sheviks had brought their people nothing else than the habit of work for 
all, they have achieved more than Europe had allowed itself to imagine.” 
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MENACE FRoM THE DirECTION OF UrGA, THE; by Geo. Bronson Rea; Far 
Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, September, 1930. 

Forceful ten-thousand word article by the editor and publisher of the 
Review. 

“. . . while other nations have been bickering over tariffs, navies, 
peace, arbitration pacts and whatnot, Russia has forged steadily ahead 
with her own plans until she is now rapidly approaching the goal of her 
dreams, arriving at that stage of her development where China will once 
more be brought face to face with ‘the menace from the direction of 
Urga.’ 

“The handwriting on the wall is clear for all to read and heed. Japan 
is now the dominant factor in the Far East. On how she swings her 
friendship and support to either the Soviet or China hinges the future 
of Asia and the fate of China.” 

Russia’s CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN Business; by John Carter; Scribners, 
New York, October, 1930. 

Four-page article by an economic specialist in the U. S. government 
service. 

Russia’s CoLiectivizep Farms; by Louis Fischer; Nation, New York, 
October 8, 1930. 

Facts, figures, local color and human interest are skillfully combined 
in this interesting three-thousand word article which gives a most op- 
timistic view of the collectivized farms, their production, and their future. 

V. O. K. S., u. s. s. R., Moscow, April, 1930. 

Science is represented in this issue by articles on Science and Socialist 
Agriculture, by Academican N. Vavilov; Soviet Region study, by Prof. 
K. Grinevich; Soviet Scientists at International Congresses and Oso- 
Avia-Chim (an association organized to aid the state in fields of aviation, 
chemistry, invention, national defense, physical culture, etc.), by P. Levin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Far-EasTeRN MepicaL GATHERING IN SIAM, AND THE PAN-PACIFIC 
Mepicat Meet in Hawau, THE; unsigned; the Mid-Pacific Magazine, 
Honolulu, October, 1930. 

INTRODUCTION TO A History OF NATIONALISM IN THE East; by Hans 
Kohn; World Unity Magazine, New York, October, 1930. 

A reprint from “A History of Nationalism in the East,’ 
published by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

SeconD PaNn-PaciFiIc WoMEN’s CONFERENCE, THE; by Ann Y. Satter- 
thwaite; the Mid-Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, October, 1930. 

A report by the Secretary. 


Twetve Greatest Dates; by Will Durant; Forum, New York, October, 
1930. 
The Orient looms large in Mr. Durant’s choice of dates important 
in the history of the world. 
WIRTSCHAFT UND NATIONALISMUS IM FERNEN OsTEN; by Dr. Theo. 
Suranyi-Unger; Zeitschrift fur die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, 89 Band, 
2 heft. 
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